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Chronicle 


Peace Conference.—The Jugoslav Government has 
informed the Allies that D’Annunzio’s invasion of Jugo- 
slav territory constitutes a danger of war, and that armed 
resistance will be offered to any fur- 
ther military action on the part of the 
soldier-poet. The protest of Bel- 
grade also alleges that the presence of D’Annunzio at 
Fiume menaces the peace of Europe, and is, in fact, a 
blockade of Jugoslavia, Hungary and Czecho-Slovakia. 
This blockade, M. Trumbitch, head of the Jugoslav 
Peace Delegation at Paris, declares must be lifted at once. 


Jugoslavia and 
D’ Annunzio 


On June 4, in the gallery of the Grand Trianon, the 
Hungarian Peace Treaty was signed by the plenipoten- 
tiaries of Hungary and of the nations formerly at war 

idstetiee teste with Hungary. Ambassador Wallace 

Treaty signed for the United States. The 
treaty was identical in form with that 
handed to the Peace Delegation of Hungary, against the 
severity of which ineffectual protests were made. The 
Magyar Government is confident that revision of the 
treaty will eventually take place, as they declare that the 
actual terms make the solution of pressing economic dif- 
ficulties impossible. 


Home News.—The Supreme Court of the United 
States, on June 1, declared that the Ohio State referen- 
dum on Prohibition and Suffrage was unconstitutional. 
The facts of the case are as follows: 
After the legislature of Ohio had rat- 
ified the Prohibition amendment, the 
election officials of that State prepared to refer the mat- 
ter to the people for popular approval. An injunction 
was applied for to restrain the officials from so doing, 
but was denied by the Ohio Supreme Court on the ground 
that the State law explicitly requires that there shall be 
a referendum on constitutional amendments. In accord- 
ance with this ruling the referendum was held and re- 
sulted in the overruling of the action of the legislature 
by popular vote. The case was appealed to the United 
States Supreme Court, which reversed the decision of 
the Ohio Supreme Court, and held that the ratification 
by the Ohio legislature was valid, and that the rejec- 
tion of that ratification by the people was unconstitu- 
tional. 

In rendering the decision Justice Day declared that the 
provision of the Ohio constitution requiring a referendum 
on amendments to the United States constitution was in 
conflict with Article V of the constitution of the United 
States, which confers on Congress the power to submit 
amendments to the States for ratification by either of 
only two methods: ratification by the legislatures or in 
convention by three-fourths of the States. “It is not 
the function of courts or legislative bodies, national or 
State, to alter the method which the Constitution has 
fixed.” The Ohio law substitutes a third method not 
contained in the Constitution. Justice Day admitted that 
the power to legislate in the enactment of a law of a 
State is derived from the people of the State, but he 
maintained that the ratification of a constitutional amend- 
ment is not an act of legislation in the proper sense of 
the word, and furthermore that the act of ratification by 
the State derives its authority from the Federal consti- 
tution to which the State and its people have alike as- 
sented. 


Ohio Referendum 
Unconstitutional 


Congress has failed to accede to the President’s plea 
for authority to assume a mandate over Armenia. Ad- 
verse action was taken on the matter in the Senate on 
June 1, when that body adopted the 
resolution respectfully declining to 
confer on the Executive the power he 
requested. The vote stood fifty-two in favor of the res- 
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olution and twenty-three against it. This vote, however, 
did not represent the full strength of the opposition to 
the acceptance of the mandate, for a motion to amend the 
resolution so that the President would be given the power 
for which he asked received only twelve votes. The 
Democrats endeavored to defer action on the matter 
until the next session, and held that it was inopportune 
to decide the question before the details of peace had 
been accepted ; but their effort was defeated by a vote of 
forty-three to thirty-four. In the House the Demo- 
crats made a similar effort, giving as their reasons that 
the form of the resolution was a gratuitous insult to the 
President, and that sufficient time had not been allowed 
for the discussion of so important a matter. Repub- 
licans leaders were determined to force the House to take 
action on the question of the Armenian mandate, but on 
the last day of the session abandoned the attempt and the 
resolution was not put to the vote. 


President Wilson, on June 4, returned the Budget bill 
to Congress without his approval. The reason for his 
veto was his belief that one of the provisions in section 

33 was unconstitutional. The clause 
to which he took exception provides 
that the Controller General or Assist- 
ant Controller General shall not be removed by the 
President, but only by concurrent resolution of Congress. 
The President claimed that the limitation of the power 
of removal resident in the Chief Executive and the 
exercise by Congress of the power of removal of an 
officer appointed by the President with the approval of 
the Senate had no warrant in the Constitution. The 
House, on the same day, attempted to repass the bill 
over the President’s veto, but failed by nine votes of the 
requisite two-thirds majority. The vote stood 268 for 
overruling the veto and 103 against so doing. On 
June 5 the House passed an amended form of the bill so 
as to meet the President’s objections, but the Senate, 
owing to a filibuster, failed to take action on it. 


Budget Bill 


Both the Senate and the House, on June 3, the former 
without a record vote and the latter by a unanimous 
vote of the 343 members present, approved the Postal 
Pay Increase bill, which provides for 
an increase during the current year, 
beginning July 1, of $34,750,000 in 


The Postal 
Law 


the salary of postal officials, and additional annual 
increases for the next year amounting to about 
$3,700,0c0. Approximately 300,000 postal employees 


will share in the increase. The President signed the bill. 

On June 3 the House adopted a resolution providing 
for the repeal of all war-time legislation, including about 
sixty laws, except the Lever Food and Fuel Control acts 
and the Trading with the Enemy act. 
The vote stood 343 in favor of the 
resulution to three against it. The 
Senate, on June 4, adopted the resolution with some 
minor amendments which were later accepted by the 
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House. The President failed to sign the bill before the 
close of the session, and by so doing virtually vetoed it. 

Congress adjourned on June 5 sine die. The joint reso- 
lution providing for the close of the second session was 
passed in the House without a roll call on June 1, and 
in the Senate by a vote of forty-four 
to twenty-four on June 3. Attempts 
were made in the Senate to amend 
the resolution so as to provide for a recess to end either 
July 12 or August 2, but these efforts were unsuccessful. 
The resolution was finally carried, when it was learned 
that the President would not call a special session, unless 
an extraordinary emergency should arise. 


Congress 
Adjourns 


England.—The exact nature of the conferences which 
took place during the week between the British Premier, 
Mr. Lloyd George, and Gregory Krassin, Russian Soviet 
Minister of Trade and Commerce, 
remained for a while something of a 
mystery. It was known that within 
the Cabinet there was disagreement among the members 
as to the propriety of dealing with Soviet Russia, and 
that Earl Curzon especially was opposed to such a policy. 
It was no secret, however, that preliminary pourparlers 
had taken place between the Soviet Envoy and the Brit- 
ish Premier. The public was anxious to know what was 
their exact nature, and how far Great Britain itself and 
the Allies were committed to a resumption of trade rela- 
tions with the Government of Trotzky and Lenine. The 
Premier felt that he had to give some definite explana- 
tion of the course he had pursued. Accordingly, in a 
statement made to the House of Commons on June 3, he 
declared that trade negotiations between the Allies and 
Gregory Krassin, the Russian representative, had not yet 
begun. He stated that there were certain questions that 
Great Britain wanted cleared out cf the way before it 
would undertake negotiations at all. Russia must guar- 
antee that there will be no attacks on British interests 
in the East or at home while negotiations are going on, 
and must undertake to release all British prisoners, 
whether civil or military. Great Britain, he said, must 
clear these questions out of the way herself, after which 
Allied negotiations could proceed. According to the 
Premier, representatives of the French and Italian Gov- 
ernments were in London. Asked whether the negotia- 
tions had been sanctioned by France and Italy, and ques- 
tioned as to the validity of Krassin’s credentials, Mr. 
Lloyd George answered that the decision of the Supreme 
Council to promote trade with Russia had already been 
made public. At San Remo the Supreme Council had 
decided to authorize Allied representatives to meet a 
Russian trade delegation, excepting Maxim Litvinoff, in 
London, as soon as possible for the purpose of beginning 
trade relations with Russia through the Russian coopera- 
tive movement and similar agencies. The Premier stated 
that M. Krassin was head of the delegation representing 
the Russian cooperative organization, but he was also 
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Minister of the Soviet Government, and as such, no 
doubt, was acting in the name and under the authority of 
the Soviet Government. With regard to the alleged dis- 
satisfaction of France over the British pourparlers with 
Krassin, the Premier declared that he was not aware that 
there was any great perturbation in France. He admitted 
that certain French journals had raised an outcry against 
them, but did not take this as any sign of alarm on the 
part of France herself, whose friendliness he declared 
essential to the interests of humanity and peace. 


Guatemala.—According to dispatches received from 
Guatemala City, after a trial by court-martial, seven 
prominent participants in the bombardment of the capital 
in the April revolution were sentenced 
to death. They are Claro Chajon, 
Commanding General of the Army; 
José Reyes, Department Commandant; Miguel Larrave, 
Assistant Secretary of War; Manuel Leon Arriaga, Car- 
los Leon Regilly Galan, Felipe Marquez, and Gilberto 
Manchilla. The prisoners, it is reported, received a legal 
trial, this being the first time in twenty-two years, or since 
the incumbency of ex-President Cabrera, that persons 
charged with a high crime were granted that privilege. 


Aftermath of the 
Revolution 


The prisoners may have recourse to the Superior Court, - 


composed of four civil and three military judges, for a 
suspension of sentence and a new trial before the Su- 
preme Court. The Government announces its intention 
of granting the condemned men every legal advantage. 
Manuel Estrada Cabrera, former President, and accord- 
ing to the well-nigh universal verdict, tyrant of Guate- 
mala, has been imprisoned by Carlos Herrera, the leader 
of the revolution which overthrew his government. The 
country is preparing for a presidential election. The 
April revolution in Guatemala lasted from the eighth to 
the fourteenth of that month. It resulted in the capitu- 
lation of President Cabrera to the revolutionary troops 
under Carlos Herrera. For several days Guatemala City 
was bombarded by Cabrera’s troops and, according to 
the reports given out at the time, several of the inhabi- 
tants were killed. 


Mexico.—The investigation into outrages on citizens 
of the United States in Mexico—which was conducted 
by a Subcommittee of the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, under the direction of Senator 
Fall—came to a close during the 
week. As is usual the subcommittee 
reported its findings to the full Committee on Foreign 
Relations, and at the same time parts XVII, XVIII and 
XIX of the findings left the press. This chronicle will 
consist of a synopsis of the more important parts of the 
report: later on, the above mentioned findings will be 
synopsized. The report recommends that a new treaty 
be entered into between this country and Mexico. by 
which “ practices now authorized by the Mexican Con- 
stitution ” shall be abolished and American lives and prop- 
erty safeguarded. If this agreement cannot be reached, 
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it is suggested that “ we send a police force consisting 
of the naval and military forces of our Government into 
the Republic of Mexico to open and maintain open every 
line of communication between the City of Mexico and 
every seaport and border port in Mexico.” If the afore- 
said agreement can be reached, however, the United 
States should offer Mexico generous loans to meet the 
public debt and restore railroads. Here are the detailed 
conditions of recognition: American missionaries, minis- 
ters and teachers shall be allowed freely to enter, pass 
through and reside in Mexico, there freely to reside, 
preach, teach, write, hold property and conduct schools 
without any interference by the authorities as long as 
such ministers, teachers or missionaries do not partici- 
pate in Mexican politics or revolutions. The constitu- 
tional limitation on rights of property shall not apply to 
property heretofore acquired by Americans, or which 
may be hereafter acquired, unless the limitation is 
written in the deed, lease or other instruments of the 
title. The provision of the constitution to the effect that 
the subsoil products other than of metalliferous minerals 
shall be the property of the National Government of 
Mexico, to be disposed of by decree or by law, shall not 
apply to the property of American citizens purchasing 
from other individuals or from State, national or mu- 
nicipal authorities of Mexico, unless the limitations or 
reservations with reference to such subsoil products shall 
be written in the original deed or other instrument of con- 
veyance transferring the surface of the property to such 
American purchaser; the prohibition against the owner- 
ship of property in lands, waters or their appurtenances, 
or against the concessions for the development of mines, 
waters, or mineral fuels in the Republic to foreigners, 
shall not apply to American citizens. Subsection II of 
Article XXXII of the constitution by which religious 
organizations are forbidden to own church properties, 
episcopal residences, rectories, seminaries, orphan asyl- 
lums, colleges or schools shall not apply to Americans. 
Article 33 of the constitution, providing that “ the Execu- 
tive shall have the exclusive right to expel from the Re- 
public forthwith and without judicial process any 
foreigner whose presence he may deem inexpedient, shall 
not apply to American citizens, who shall, when they so 
demand, have access to their consulate or consular agent 
or diplomatic representative, and have the right to avail 
themselves of the assistance of such officials, and until 
after due judicial proceedings upon application of such 
Americans. A claims commission shall be appointed to 
pass on all claims for damages to Americans in Mexico, 
and upon disputes over boundaries, the committee to be 
composed of American citizens to be appointed by the 
President of the United. States, and a like number of 
Mexican citizens to be appointed as the Mexican Gov- 
ernment may provide. The decision of this committee 
shall be binding upon the respective governments. A 
like commission shall be appointed to settle disputes con- 
cerning the international boundary and waters of the 
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Rio Grande and Colorado Rivers, particularly the Chami- 
zal dispute and the Colorado River irrigation complica- 
tion. Should military action be taken against Mexico 
the report suggests this statement: 

In the giving notice that we are not warring upon the Mexican 

people, we should request their assistance, or at least that they 
refrain from joining any armed bands in any attacks upon our 
troops or forces, whose purposes would simply be the restor- 
ation of peace and order, protection of our own citizens, pro- 
tection of Mexican citizens, restoration of American citizens to 
their properties, the affording of opportunity for the opening 
of mines, fields and factories, and last, to afford the opportunity 
for the Mexican people themselves, in whatever manner they de- 
sire, to constitute a Mexican Government of serious, competent, 
honest and honorable men who will meet the civilized world upon 
a friendly ground and bind themselves to deal with other people 
as they themselves would be dealt with. 
Other interesting items in connection with the report are 
as follows. It contains 2,225,000 words and is based on 
the testimony of 257 witnesses and a mass of documentary) 
evidence; much of the latter coming from government 
archives. American losses during the Carranza admin- 
istration amount to $505,002,434. The number of Ameri- 
cans killed in Mexico or on the border, in ten years, is 
784. During the peaceful and prosperous regime of 
Diaz 75,000 Americans were working in Mexico: last 
September there were but 11,804. Carranza received 
material for a munition factory from Japan at the time 
he was most hostile to the United States; 3,000 Japanese 
families are established on Limon ranch, a property con- 
taining a million acres. Mexico has granted a concession 
to Japanese for the exploitation of all oil land on either 
side of the Tamesi River, and Japanese are entering 
Mexico in increasingly large numbers. The population 
of Mexico has decreased nearly one-third since 1910 as 
a direct result of the disturbed condition. The Carranza 
Government was continually hostile to the United States. 
As an instance of the duplicity of Carranza officials there 
is printed a letter of Aguilar, Carranza’s son-in-law, to 
Arredondo, Carranza ambassador to Madrid, in which 
President Wilson is scored as an incompetent, and ap- 
parently malevolent person harboring the criminal inten- 
tion of intervention in Mexico. The report declares that 
for ten years the United States has stood by fiddling 
while Mexico burned. 


Rome.—According to what seem to be well authen- 
ticated dispatches to the metropolitan journals, his Holi- 
ness Pope Benedict XV, in his Encyclical on “ Christian 
Reconciliation” just issued, an- 
nounced that, while he maintains the 
claims of the Holy See to the tem- 
poral power, he rescinds the order forbidding Catholic 
rulers to visit the King of Italy in Rome. In the 
document he has just sent out to the Catholic world, 
and which is said to be one of the most remark- 
able of his reign, the Pope emphasizes the necessity of 
“ eliminating the germs of discord which have prevented 
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the full establishment of peace and seriously injure not 
only the temporal interests of the nations, but the life and 
spirit of Christianity as taught by the Lord’s prayer and 
the example of Our Saviour.” In accordance with the 
principle thus laid down, the Holy Father forgives those 
who “during the war distorted his intentions and tar- 
nished his work.” He asserts that the chief object of 
the Catholic Church is to help humanity, and appeals to 
Bishops to teach their flocks the necessity of forgiveness 
and charity. Mindful of the solemn fact that he is the 
guardian and vindicator of the rights and privileges of 
the Church, the Holy Father renews the protests made 
by his predecessors for the purpose of protecting these 
rights and privileges. He asks that once peace is re- 
established, the abnormal conditions affecting the Head of 
the Church shall also be brought to an end, as they are 
prejudicial to the peace and tranquillity of nations. He 
urges all nations to join together fraternally to reduce, 
if not to eliminate altogether, the military expenditure 
which is weighing so heavily upon the various States. He 
sets forth that the danger of fresh conflagrations will thus 
be rendered more remote, and that independence and ter- 
ritorial integrity within just frontiers will be insured to 
every nation. 


For more than a month the German Republic has had 
its Ambassador at the Vatican. This is a new departure 
in the history of modern Germany. Although there were 
two “legations” from Germany to 
the Holy See, one from the Kingdom 
of Prussia, the other from the King- 
dom of Bavaria, the German Empire as such had no 
diplomatic representative at the Vatican. On its side the 
Vatican had only one regular representative in Germany, 
an Apostolic Nuncio at Munich, at the court of the King 
of Bavaria. As a consequence of the territorial changes 
which have taken place in Germany since the Treaty of 
Versailles, the former Prussian legation was changed into 
a diplomatic representation of the entire German Re- 
public and raised to the rank of an embassy. The pres- 
ent Ambassador is M. von Bergen, the same who towards 
the end of the war was the Prussian representative to the 
Holy See. Munich, however, still keeps its Apostolic 
Nuncio, while Bavaria sends its representative to the 
Holy Father. It is not unlikely, it is reported, that the 
Pope may establish at no distant future an Apostolic 
Nunciature in Berlin. Les Nouvelles Religieuses of 
Paris announce that the Czecho-Slovak Government has 
its reperesentative in Rome with the Holy Father, and 
that the Holy See has created an Apostolic Nunciature 
at Prague and has sent thither as Nuncio, Monsignor 
Clemente Micara, who for some time has been the Pope’s 
representative in the Bohemian capital. From the Nou- 
velles Religieuses we also learn that on his passage 
through Greece, his Eminence Cardinal Dubois was asked 
by the Greek Minister of Foreign Affairs, M. Politis, to 
act as intermediary between Greece and the Vatican for 
the establishment of a Concordat. 


Germany and the 
Holy See 
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The Future of Hungary 


E. J. VILEc 


UNGARY is a country of many nationalities. 

American Catholics will easily understand the situ- 
ation, when we call attention to the fact that there is great 
analogy between the development of both countries, and 
hence between the upbuilding of their respective 
Churches. When the histories of both countries began, 
for Hungary, as an independent State, at the end of the 
ninth century, for the United States towards the end of 
the eighteenth century, the people who organized the State 
were not numerous enough to carry out their program. 
Large tracts of land were without population, and govern- 
ments had to promote immigration. As soon as Hungary 
was well organized, which may be considered as an ac- 
complished fact when St. Stephen was crowned (1000) 
with the crown sent by Pope Sylvester II, the tide of 
immigration began. This was prompted and in every pos- 
sible way fostered by the kings who granted lands and 
privileges to the new-comers. Already under St. Stephen 
there were founded German settlements in the northeast. 
In 1141 a start was made on a larger scale by the German 
colonization in the southeast. This is the part of Hun- 
gary known under the special name of Transylvania. It 
is surrounded by mountains, which rise to 6,000-6,500 
feet on the eastern and southern side, the frontier against 
Rumania, while towards the great lowland of central 
Hungary they reach the height of 2,000-3,000 feet, though 
three important rivers and their large valleys break 
through the chains of mountains in the latter direction. 
The system of mountains that separate the great lowland 
from the country lying east of it was called Sylva regia 
in the chancery of the kings, and hence the country behind 
it, the eastern part of the greater territory, was named 
Trans-sylvania. 

The German colonists who came to these parts were 
Franks and Flemings. Since they migrated at the time 
when the Saxon dynasty reigned in Germany, the Hun- 
garian called them Saxons. They accepted this name and 
are known by it even today. Others followed: Walloons 
and Italians, though in much smaller numbers. In the 
middle of the thirteenth century Rumanians began to 
come in from the south. In the fourteenth century and 
still more in the fifteenth century their numbers became 
greater. They suffered much from the Turks and the 
wars that came in the train of the Moslem. North of 
the Carpathian mountains life was more secure. These 
Rumanians were schismatics, and it was only at the end 
of the seventeenth century that a first attempt was made 
to win them over to the Catholic Faith. In 1697 their 
Bishop together with 1,550 priests signed the declaration 
of union by which they accepted the Catholic religion. 
But later schismatic monks came from Russia and Serbia 


and succeeded in winning the majority back to schism. 
Now but one-third of them are in union with the Holy 
See. 

The later Middle Ages saw also an immigration of 
Ruthenians into Hungary. They settled in the northeast, 
which was the nearest to their old home. In 1647 they 
accepted the union with the Catholic Church and have 
faithfully kept it ever since. 

A war broke out between the Turks and Serbians 
in 1689 and the latter were defeated in 1690. They fled 
in great numbers to southern Hungary, which had only 
shortly been freed from Moslem rule. King Leopold | 
granted them land on condition that they would always be 
loyal subjects to the Apostolic King. They were, and still 
are, schismatics. 

Thus the ‘World War found a mixture of people in 
Hungary. Though the majority of the nation is Catholic, 
and the State also has a Catholic character that shows 
itself in many ways, there are many tracts of land where 
people differing in speech and in religion from the Hun- 
garians are in a majority. There are, for instance, coun- 
ties—Hungary was divided into counties, comitatus, by 
St. Stephen, the general outlines of the division surviving 
to this very day—where from fifty to sixty per cent are 
Rumanians. In others the Serbians number from twenty 
to thirty per cent. In the northwest Slovaks often num- 
ber from sixty to seventy per cent, people who emigrated 
from neighboring countries in the fourteenth and fif- 
teenth centuries. Driven from home by the Hussite trou- 
ble, they were hospitably received by the Kings of Hun- 
gary, who of course were always good Catholics. 

The revolution in Hungary not only set loose the devil 
from within but also all the enemies who dwelt outside 
the country, each wishing to appropriate that part of the 
country where the people of his speech were to be found 
in large numbers. These alien enemies marched into the 
country, occupying county after county and town after 
town. All the while the revolution was despoiling the 
Church in the capital and the midlands, and the Catholics 
of the borderlands also had much to suffer. It so hap- 
pens that all the invaders of Hungary are also enemies 
of the Church. The Governments of Serbia and Rumania 
are strongly schismatic, they keep their own national 
orthodox Church in strict subjection. The State auth- 
orities are all powerful in all matters connected with the 
life of the Church. It may easily be understood that such 
Governments cannot grasp the aims and methods of the 
Catholic Church. Since the invaders had not only the 
intention of occupying but also of keeping the parts of 
Hungary their troops entered, it is clear that from the 
first moment the occupation brought a series of suffering 
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and sorrows to the Catholic Church in Hungary. Its life 
was tampered with in many ways. All communications 
between the Bishops and parish priests were rendered im- 
possible, as also the appeals from the Bishops to their 
Metropolitans. The pulpits were carefully watched. For 
instance, many priests were imprisoned for citing texts 
from Holy Writ. The Provincial of the Transylvania 
province of the Franciscans was sentenced to one year of 
prison, because he told his hearers that St. Stephen was 
the first King of Hungary, and had been under God the 
chief instrument in bringing the country to the Faith of 
Christ. 

The Religious Orders are suffering most by the foreign 
occupation: since they are organized all over the country, 
and communication between different houses is now im- 
possible. 

A word must be said about the Czechs. They are or 
at least ought to be Catholics, but being entirely under 
French Masonic influence, they have inaugurated a per- 
secution of the Church. This affects northern Hungary 
which is now occupied by them. They are driving away 
members of various Religious Orders, both men and 
women, from the schools and colleges. The White Fathers 
have lost their college at Kassa, the Piarist Fathers more 
than half a dozen of their schools in different places, 
and it is also intended to seize Church lands. 

The Hungarian Government has presented great num- 
bers of petitions to the Entente mission against outrages 
committed by alien occupants of other lands, but as yet 
no redress has come. 

If the three invading powers are successful in keeping 
the parts of Hungary they are holding, the Catholic 
Church, organized there since the year 1,000 on a basis 
of perfect unity, will be torn into parts. American 
Catholics can hardly believe this. But let them picture 
to themselves the parts of the States, where the people 
are of another speech, for instance certain districts in 
New England, where French is spoken, or Wisconsin, 
where German is spoken, and Arizona and New Mexico, 
where Spanish is spoken. Now if these districts were 
to be torn from the States and annexed to the respective 
countries, French Canada, Germany and Mexico, it 
would be resented not only by the English-speaking peo- 
ple, who would rightly say that they had shown great 
hospitality to these settlers, but also by the Catholic 
Church of the States as a whole, which being an organic 
body would lose some of its limbs by the process of 
annexation. This comparison illustrates the state into 
which Catholicism in Hungary will be forced if the aims 
of the Czechs, Serbians and Rumanians prevail. A new 
war will ensue, to continue till rights are restored. 

This is now the outlook in Hungary. The head and 
heart are again sound after the Communistic-atheistic 
outbreak, but the free movements of the limbs are as yet 
hampered by foreign occupation. Hungarian Catholics 
are hoping and praying much that this will not continue. 
The prospects are good, vocations to religious life are 


more numerous than before the war, the Christian press 
is well organized and began a new era in September, 19109, 
by starting three daily papers, a weekly illustrated review 
and two other periodicals in the capital. They all sell 
well, their prospects are bright. May God grant speedy 
deliverance from all trials! 


Eamon De Valera 
James J. DALy, S. J. 


ANY of the public men who occupy the generous 

space of newspapers and magazines are common- 
place persons in comparison with Eamon De Valera, 
President of the Irish Republic. Editorial timidities, 
prejudices, or politics confine him to fugitive paragraphs 
of a brevity eloquent of suspicion and misgiving. It is 
too bad that circumstances should seem to enforce silence 
on the subject of a great contemporary. Not often have 
genius, romance, personality and consecration to a noble 
cause contributed to supply so much matter for popular 
admiration of a kind peculiarly in harmony with our 
national ideals. 

Eamon De Valera is a man with a quiet and natural 
manner, simple and unassuming ; and this may have some- 
thing to do with the failure of American managing ed- 
itors to recognize his possibilities as an object of popular 
interest. He possesses none of the thrasonical splendor 
of a Garibaldi. The hosts of Clare worship him as once 
they worshiped O’Connell. But he has not outwardly the 
faintest resemblance to that mighty tribune. O’Connell’s 
majesty of presence; his theatrical cloak; his flashing 
eyes ; his eloquent inspiration ; his thundering voice, as of 
a protagonist in an Athenian tragedy, rolling and rever- 
berating through the theater of Dionysus even to the 
uppermost tiers of spectators; none of these traditional 
adjuncts of an Irish idol are owned by De Valera. He is 
tall and spare, with sloping shoulders. His tallness is not 
impressive. Here is no leonine head nor Promethean 
sturdiness of limb and gesture. The sculptors of the 
future will have their trouble with him, even as living 
sculptors are having it with Lincoln. 

Although five minutes in the company of the Irish 
leader are enough to place him beyond all doubt as an 
Irishman, still when one is forced to give reasons it must 
be confessed there is a striking absence of those linea- 
ments and features which are said to be characteristically 
Irish. His hair is a soft brown, not the Milesian ebony ; 
if memory is not at fault, his eyes are of the same warm 
color and not the grayish blue of the Irish. His nose 
is large and prominent, but not acciptrine like the Irish 
nose of John Redmond. He is not expansive and demon- 
strative, as everybody knows an Irishman ought to be. 
There are, alas, many Irishmen who furnish grounds for 
the prevalent belief that love for Ireland can be equated 
in terms of hatred for everything that is English. De 
Valera belongs not to them. He has no time or energy, 
much less disposition, for hatred. The injustice and bit- 
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ter opposition which he encounters stimulate patience 
and ingenuity, not resentment. 

De Valera has the temper and magnanimity of a thinker 
and a scholar, and differs in this respect from Parnell, 
with whom his reticent habits suggest comparison. Par- 
nell’s view of English good faith was cynical and 
scornful: De Valera’s is honestly incredulous as of an 
organic defect, congenital but not blameworthy. He 
seems to be able to achieve his ends with less despotism 
than Parnell, who is said to have ruled the Irish National 
party with a rod of iron. Parnell was tactiturn, grim, dic- 
tatorial. The power which the Irish people reposed in 
him he wielded ruthlessly and savagely in fighting the 
foe and in maintaining discipline among his own. Yet 
Parnell’s task as a disciplinarian appears to have been 
almost child’s work compared with De Valera’s. Parnell 
was captain of a picked company in an action where all 
the moves and strategy could be studied in precedents. 
De Valera rules a nation in an unprecedented situation 
and in circumstances deliberately arranged by an angry 
Empire to provoke violations of his discipline. 

Has the world ever witnessed an international com- 
bat exactly like this? “If this troublesome ghost of a 
Republic would only manifest itself tangibly!” is the 
plaintive wail of a proud and mighty Government. “ If 
it would only come out into the open and meet us in de- 
bate at Westminster, where we could strangle it with 
adroit politics and Punic promises! If it would only 
come out into the open in Dublin or Cork or Limerick, 
where we could train our guns upon it and blow it into 
a thousand flinders! We are doing everything we can 
to make it materialize in order to lay it forever, but it 
obstinately refuses to materialize. It remains shadowy 
and unsubstantial. We hack at it, and our sword passes- 
through it as through thin air, and it floats off unharmed, 
to return again and disturb our slumbers and to give a 
bad name to our house!” Was there ever such a com- 
edy on so grand a scale! Never have diplomacy, state- 
craft and armies been placed in so helpless and ridicu- 
lous a position. The Irish have torn a leaf from the 
worldly philosophy of Lord Shaftesbury and applied it 
to some purpose. They have learned that ridicule is a 
more effectual method of contending with a nation that 
calls itself civilized than violence, tragedy and impas- 
sioned oratory. It is a subtle weapon to forge and em- 
ploy. Lord Shaftesbury owns that it is a telling weapon 
only at an advanced stage of civilization. It appears to 
be a weapon which, in the hands of poets, artists, univer- 
sity professors, and scholars, has brought the Irish cause 
farther forward than the politics and violence and oratory 

of the past. This is no depreciation of the past. Those 
heavy weapons were necessary. And it is not to be for- 


gotten that the present movement began in tragedy ; and, 
if a Prussian inheritance of thick-skinned arrogance 
prove ultimately impervious to the finer weapon, the pres- 
ent movement may well end in tragedy. 

In this highly complex struggle, Eamon De Valera has 
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shown very extraordinary powers of leadership. He has 
imposed a program of restraint upon a passionate race 
and carried it out in the despite of all the provocations 
which an almost omnipotent Empire could devise for 
their undoing. He has been living with us, who are 
watching—a spectator among the nations—for a year, 
pursuing a difficult and delicate mission with a tactful- 
ness which must be maddening to his opponents. He 
has mastered our political and social complexities and 
has attained his ends quietly under the eyes of many who 
were eager to take offense. It is an exploit worthy of.a 
statesman and a great man of affairs. 

One turns again to the man with curious eyes. He was 
born in this*country of a Spanish father. Readers of 
Spanish literature will recall the name of Juan Valera, 
a famous novelist and critic. The future leader was 
brought up by his mother’s family in Ireland where he 
achieved a slight brogue and an Irish manner otherwise 
unaccented. It would appear that the strong racial char- 
acteristic$ of Irish mother and Spanish father were 
neutralized in their distinguished son, as the ripples from 
two centers of commotion meet in a resultant of calm 
and unruffled surface on the bosom of a lake. This 
descendant of two romantic races, for instance, finds no 
special interest in poetry and literature. He has read 
verse, but he has never written it. When he was in 
Dartmoor sewing bags the brain-deadening punishment 
was relieved by the memory of the Virgilian line promis- 
ing future solace from the memory of that anguish. But 
mathematics is his principal passion in the intellectual 
field. He has spent more than two years in English 
prisons for his patriotism, and experience has taught him 
that solitary confinement is tolerable with the aid of 
mathematical problems. 

His very opposition to England is mathematical in its 
processes. He has offered his life for Ireland behind the 
barricades of Dublin, the last of the rebel commanders 
to surrender in the Easter rising. He has been tried for 
his life, he has rotted in English prisons, he has risked 
death escaping from them and been a fugitive from 
vindictive English justice; and if the time should come 
again, when a holocaust of blood will be required to 
arouse a slumbering patriotism or to awake the demo- 
cratic conscience of the world, he will seek the first place 
in the ranks of sacrifice. Yet for all this white intensity 
of ardor he is cold and passionless in his pursuit of Irish 
liberty. He harbors no hatred against England. He is 
not vexed by apathy and opposition. He is an idealist 
glowing with the beauty and justice of his ideal, con- 
fident that men will come to see on the long run the 
vision of his dreams, in the meantime infinitely patient 
with their reluctances, and knowing no irritation or 
weariness in the practical business of enlightening and 
winning them. 

His gentleness is his most striking trait, a quality not 
conspicuous in great men unless they happen to be saints. 
Eamon De Valera would doubtless smile humorously over 
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being mentioned with tne saints. 


some of their ways. 


' N y HAT most impressed me on arriving in this coun- 
try as a stranger and a Catholic was the deep 
and practical faith of the Catholic population ; 

the intelligent and devoted activity of the” Bishops and 
clergy in the building of new churches, in promoting good 
works, parochial and scholastic; the piety and solicitude 
of the pastors; the respect and devotion of the Faithful, 
all united in the same love of Christ. All this is truly re- 
markable and deeply edifying. 

I was, on the other hand, disappointed to find an almost 
total absence of liturgical life. The mass of American 
Catholics seem wholly indifferent to it; and yet the 
liturgy is one of the most powerful means of conversion 
to the Faith, of increase and sanctification in the religious 
life. It is, we believe, inspired by the Holy Ghost. This 
is so evident that when Dom Guéranger’s “ Liturgical 
Year ” was first published, the Freemasons of the Grand 
Chapter of France brought up the fact at a general meet- 
ing and denounced the work as a forniidable danger to 
their propaganda. It is the reflection of His Divine 
beauty, which clothes the Church, His Bride, as with a 
garment. The liturgy expresses the very heart beats of 
the Bride, who is also Mother of the Christian world, in 
her sadness or in her joy, in her anguish or in her triumph. 
It is faithfully Catholic, for without the belief in the Real 
Presence, it would have no meaning, it would cease to 
exist. 

Why then is the liturgical expression of faith less beau- 
tiful here than the Faith itself in which all hearts unite? 
Why are the great prayers of the Church ignored while 
the people, instead of following them, either in Latin or 
in the excellent translations of the Missal and Holy Week 
offices, so easily obtainable at any Catholic bookseller, 
are vainly seeking to quench their thirst at the broken 
cisterns of insipid private devotions ? 

Outside of the only liturgical truth, there is lamentable 
error. Music instead of being the lovely handmaid of 
the Lord established herself in His temple as an imperti- 
nent intruder. The relations between the Divine drama 
and art were destroyed, and the simple piety of the Faith- 
ful was discouraged from assisting at High Mass by in- 
terminable musical compositions, which showed off the 
proficiency of the choir, but added nothing to devotion. 
Thus by imperceptible degrees, the people lost the sense 
of their rightful share in the liturgical act, they ceased 
to pray together in public. 

It were unjust to blame or condemn before having 
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Still, Dark Rosaleen 
has been the mother of saints, and he may have caught 
Seldom if ever have human ideals 
and spiritual realities, adventure and philosophy, modern 
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aspiration and ancient dreams, mingled in such close and 
loving conspiracy as in the movement which Eamon De 
Valera champions so valiantly and wisely and of which 
he is the living symbol and oriflamme. 





American Church 


BONNET 


studied the causes, which for a time at least, have brought 
about this state of things. The ancestors of the great 
majority of American Catholics struggled to preserve 
their Faith through centuries of persecution and martyr- 
dom. Their life was not unlike that of the early Chris- 
tians in the catacombs. The grand solemnities pf Catho- 
lic ceremonial were out of the question in the conditions 
under which they lived. Amidst dangers and bitter per- 
secution, this people remained faithful, but it gradually 
and inevitably lost its liturgical traditions. Now in this 
country, when the troubles of the early beginnings were 
past, when the churches were built, the works organized, 
it was natural that a freer expression should be given to 
religious sentiment, and music was again called in to lend 
her voice to faith; but in no sense was this music, of 
what we might call the early American Church, liturgi- 
cal. Some of it was, to ears that could hear, absolutely 
scandalous ; sacred words were adapted to operatic pieces, 
of which the music was profane, sensuous, sentimental. 
At times this was the work of an able musician, but 
in its essence an act of pride rather than of adoration. 
Other musicians, more respectful and with better inten- 
tion, were yet quite lacking in true and sanctifying touch, 
while yet others borrowed the music and manners of non- 
Catholic churches allowing irrelevant English hymns to 
be sung during Mass, as if the religion of the Holy 
Eucharist had not its own Divine liturgical words and 
music with which to beautify the service of God, and as 
if that chant which is the voice of our Mother Church 
did not express the fullness of all beauty both of earth 
and heaven. 

Nevertheless, we believe that under all this noise and 
tumult of musical vanities, Almighty God, who reads the 
hearts of men, saw only an act of good will; He saw also 
at Vespers and at the office of Tenebrae in Holy Week, a 
people whose eyes were yet closed to liturgical signifi- 
cance, but whose souls were touched and sanctified by 
the ineffable charm of the Gregorian chant. He saw 
people hungering, thirsting to know Him better and to 
love Him more ardently and His infinite mercy must 
again have heard the cry of the Apostles, “ Lord, teach 
us how to pray!” 

Then His Divine Providence sent a message to the 
world, once more showing us the Way of Light, of Truth, 
and of Life, the Motu Proprio of his Holiness Pope Pius 
X. This Pope will go down to history as one of the great- 
est and holiest of St. Peter’s successors. All his decrees 
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were inspired by the counsels of Divine wisdom and 


’ human goodness. He was the Pope of the Blessed Sac- 


rament, the Saviour-Pope. He saved the French Church ; 
and his Motu Proprio, Dom Barbey tells us, will save the 
world. 

One of the strongest reasons for hope lies in the active 
part and living interest shown by the children in the appli- 
cation of the Motu Proprio, for it was Our Lord who said, 
“ Suffer little children to come unto me.” 

It has happened that it is these and no others which 
were the first to come and drink of the living waters of 
liturgical chant. We have often seen and heard them, 
these dear children of Manhattanville, and other places. 
The Gregorian chant seemed to put on their little faces 
the beauty of holiness and a truly angelic radiance, They 
have often put us in mind of that other saying: “ Unless 
. . . you become as little children, you shall not enter into 
the Kingdom of Heaven.” Ah, if our souls could re- 
semble theirs, and their music become ours, that by the 
holy liturgy the splendor of heaven might descend upon 
earth to fill all hearts with the consolation of its melodies, 
that it might enter the homes of the humble, that it might 
lighten the burden of those who are heavy laden. Then 
the cycle of the seasons will take on for us its veritable 
meaning and we shall better understand the myriad voices 
of nature all proclaiming the splendor of their Creator 
and His love for us, His creatures. And our aspirations 
are not rare, for only last week, almost as an answer to 
theirs, came the novel benediction of a Triduum of litur- 
gical prayers, the Congress of Gregorian Chant held in 
St. Patrick’s Cathedral June 1, 2 and 3, in which thou- 
sands of school children, seminarians, and priests from 
all over the country took part. No moment of the litur- 
gical year could have been better chosen, the cycle had 
reached the highest summits of its glory. Bathed in the 
light of the Resurrection, inspired by the cloven tongues 
of the Spirit, prostrate before the Blessed Trinity and the 
Holy Sacrament of Love, two sons of St. Benedict and 
of Dom Guéranger came from Europe expressly to assist 
at this liturgical feats, one, Dom Mocquereau, the great- 
est living authority on Gregorian music, director of the 
“ Paléographie Musicale,” that monument of science and 
art which will be the glory of our times; the other, Dom 
Gatard, Prior of the Abbey of Farnborough, author of 
various highly important works on Gregorian chant. 

Here was, in general, the order of the three days’ 
prayer: on June 1, the votive Mass of the Holy Ghost, the 
children sang the Missa de Angelis; by them this first day 
was dedicated to hope, in the afternoon, Vespers; the 
Compline, as night prayers. On the next day, June 2, 
Mass was offered for the victims of the Great War and 
we trust that in their turn, all these holy souls, will pray 
for the Church militant here on earth. On June 3, the 
feast of Corpus Christi, we confessed our faith in such 
a hymn of praise and thanksgiving as has never been 
heard in this country. God passed in our midst and we 
sang His praises with the Lauda Sion, the Pange Lingua, 
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the Te Deum. We prayed that His Church may triumph 
by her faith and by the indispensable Opus Dei, the beau- 
tiful service and homage of the Divine liturgy. 


The Passing Spiritist Show 


Mytes E. CoNNOLLY 


HE world has been paying Spiritism the highest of 
compliments. It has been taking it seriously. The 
wild harangues, the frenzied lectures, the profound ar- 
ticles, abstract, grave, and intricate, delivered against the 
offence and offenders, have, with few exceptions, been to 
one point, to prove that Spiritism is a question of mighty 
import, that the line of divergence is a hair-line, some 
times difficult and sometimes impossible to see. The re- 
sult is simple. 

The opponents, and even those formerly indifferent, 
have aped the adherents of the fad, and taken it seri- 
ously. In one great American city it became a question 
of who could make the most noise. 

The compliment of studied attention, of grave remon- 
strance, has done more for Spiritism than all the lectures 
of Sir Oliver Lodge. An ordinary listener, particularly 
if his hopes were high, could very easily see and appre- 
ciate the humor of the lectures of the English scientist. 
But no one, no matter how keen, could discover humor 
in the opposition. There is no more obvious argument for 
the theory that we have become dull to the mighty powers 
of comedy and satire. 

The fundamental jocoseness of the question has in a 
large degree been missed. Few have appreciated the 
bounteous display of simple and delectable nonsense, the 
broad manifestation of a grotesque and thrilling wizardry. 
And the power, in such circumstances, of a knowing 
smile, a good-natured laugh, or an apposite joke, has been 
lost. 

Once, if a man declared that his dead grandfather had 
made the library table dance for him, or that he was 
chatting with the soul of Bobbie Burns (as a medium 
told the writer) and Bobbie had said that they have beers 
and light wines in heaven, he would have been com- 
plimented for his imagination and command over the 
incongruous by a hearty laugh. Today, he is complimented 
for his sincerity and sanity by a profound attention and 
a serious and prolonged debate. 

It is true that one should be serious about the possible 
ill effects of Spiritism. But it is also true that the best 
way of preventing those serious effects is by not taking 
Spiritism seriously. This is not said from a mere super- 
ficial observation of the facts. It is said after a long and 
wearisome intimacy with both sides. It is the one sur-. 
viving thought of months of sometimes amusing seances 
and invariably tedious interviews. 

At one time it seemed that scarcely a day passed but 
some worthy soul was flaying Spiritism, flaying it as one 
might flay a Titan. Heaven and earth were scoured for 
a lash terrible enough. And it was with mighty travail. 
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that the lash was swung. On and on, the flayer flayed. 
And when his knowledge failed him, he paused to apos- 
trophize the devil. His countenance was grave with fore- 
boding, his denunciation was passionate and long. His 
auditors’ hearts fluttered strangely. Ah, there is some- 
thing in this, they whispered. There’s something at the 
bottom. A mystery or the devil? Both are things to be 
serious about. And at the bottom was mostly—a joke. 
The preacher had not seen it. He had not laughed. And 
the mighty power of the laugh was never loosed. 

The most improbable story will appear credible in a 
proper atmosphere. What fantastic tale is there that will 
not grip a little, agitate a little, when told by the wraith 
of a yellow tire in an old, old castle, while a lost wind 
shrieks and moans over the wastelands about? Spiritism 
is mostly story. It needed atmosphere. And atmosphere 
its opponents gave it. 

That Spiritism is mostly story, an intimate, honest ex- 
perience will demonstrate. This was the writer’s: 

Of many books read, which at first appeared lucid and 
of weight, a more distant consideration led to the follow- 
ing conclusion: most of the facts were trivial—to say 
they were intentionally so is simply an excuse—so trivial 
and far-fetched that used for any other purpose they 
would have been ridiculous; most of those that were not 
trivial could be traced to insincerity, illusion, or that mad- 
ness that comes from “ thinking too much on one point.” 
But in the supposition that the facts alleged were alleged 
honestly, they deserved little consideration. For of many 
stories heard of marvelous Spiritistic phenomena, there 
was not a solitary one to be serious over. The investiga- 
tion of a number proved merely the ever human. Some- 
times it was the work of imagination, stimulated by 
brooding. Sometimes it was simply an unconscious desire 
on the narrator’s part, or his informant’s, or his in- 
formant’s again, to appear unique. Sometimes it wéds 
the result of mutilation or growth from repetition. 
Sometimes. it was merely a coincidence, emphasized inor- 
dinately out of a thousand errant facts. Sometimes it 
was a pure fiction with a purpose sinister or jocose. 
The conclusion was this: the most amazing Spiritist 
story that ever held smoking car or tea room was worth 
only the pleasure it gave and the art with which it was 
told. And the only way to convey the same to fellow- 
listeners was by a hearty laugh. 

There is no more reason for taking a story seriously 
because some shrewd mind deceiving or some earnest 
mind deceived brought in the “ spirits,” than there is in 
brooding over. the actions of the cannibals in the coffee 
agent’s yarn of am mland sea. One knows nothing about 
it. It is to’be enjoyed: An investigation nine hundred 
and ninety times out of a thousand would prove the 
story a complete or partial fiction. The fabrication is to 
be enjoyed. . The more.intricate and incomprehensible 
the .plet: the more.intense’ the enjoyment. And the one 
case ‘out of.a thousand that.rests.on a fact is even more 
ifiteresting.’- For’of.many thmgs seen,.the most would be 
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but child’s play for an adept mind-reader or magician. The 
writer recalls a hundred: spirit painting, levitation, mate- 
rialization, spirit messages, and so on. None compare with 
the triumps of the very common-sensed mind-reader, Irv- 
ing Bishop, or that one-time mechanical genius and simple 
man, Robert Houdini, King of the Conjurers. At the 
best the seance is a good show. And if there is some- 
thing performed that is more amazing than the most 
amazing stunts of a consummate magician or an unusu- 
ally sensitive muscle-reader, it still remains at the most 
a matter of interest. For there is nothing necessarily 
spiritual about it. The unpardonable sin of seriousness 
of both sides has been in rushing to either the spirits or 
the devil, merely because the fact was incomprehensible. 
There is no necessary connection between the spiritual 
and the inexplicable, particularly in a world whose in- 
habitants are in the dark about innumerable material 
questions. Why should the spiritual be dragged into the 
matter without clear evidence? 

But supposing, with a most lenient supposition, that 
under the present circumstances, a Spiritist trick baffles 
explanation, that even the cleverest of magicians is un- 
able to duplicate it, that telepathy holds no explanation, 
that psychology is at a loss; supposing it has none of 
the stage about it, no marks of a puzzle or Greek oracle, 
no shadows of dark draperies and dim lights, no signs of 
a diseased or erratic mind, but is as wholesome as the 
problem of electricity. Like the problem, of 
electricity at present it cannot be explained. But where 
does the ‘spiritual enter ? A sage would laugh; 
a fool make himself—as did some of the contempora- 
ries of Volta—the butt of the laughter of generations to 
come. 

Spiritism is a story, mostly. In spite of its claims to 
give new reasons for immortality, it has not even nov- 
elty to recommend it. 

No one who is really serious about the spiritual would 
connect it with the ravings of crazed or half-crazed me- 
diums or the chicanery and the avarice of impostors. 
Such a one would tremble at giving the spiritual the 
meretricious and theatrical setting of a seance, with its 
silly chatter of paradisal chewing-gum, heavenly poodle 
dogs, sensual feasts. No one comes to multiply 
loaves and fishes, or to conquer death. No one comes 
to tell of a God yearning to love, of His mercy, of the 
vision that waits the expectant heart. There is no new 
impulse, no new message to thrill with joy. The mind 
that, even when trammeled, sees a reflection of its spir- 
ituality in nature’s loveliness or the beauty wrought by 
inspired man, knows that more awaits, when it is free, 
than the aimless drivel of a tawdry seance. 

In taking Spiritism seriously, the point of the matter 
has been missed. In this the world has been running 
true to form...It has again misplaced its seriousness. 
As usual it is grave at the wrong point, and wrong when 
itis gay. ~~ 
The wise guardian of souls would take serious. care 
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of them by not taking Spiritism seriously. In all prob- 
abilities he would write a jingle or comic opera about it. 
And, if he could not, he would at least find matter for a 
joke. 


France and the Sacred Heart 
James Louis SMALL 


RANCE is a land of quick surprises and sharp con- 
trasts. It was on a Saturday afternoon that the 
Peace Treaty was signed at Versailles. The ink had 
scarcely dried upon it when the big guns began their 
booming and the crowds abandoned themselves to a de- 
lirium of joy that lasted well into the early hours of 
Sunday. Bands of poilus, with posies stuck in the barrels 
of their guns, paraded through the city singing the Mar- 
seillaise. Hurdy-gurdys played upon the corners and 
men, women and children capered about to their strident 
tunes. The Boulevard des Italiens was packed with a 
perspiring throng that swayed hither and thither with no 
apparent objective. Occasionally companies of merry- 
makers detached themselves from it and drifted into the 
narrow streets on either side. 

From all this Paris passed, almost without intermission, 
to the solemnities of the Feast of the Sacred Heart. 
Upon turning into the Place de la Madeleine on Sunday 
morning we found the facade of the great church hung 
with festal draperies. From the central doorway poured 
a steady stream of worshipers, on their way from the 
early Masses, and at the iron gates that open on the 
street the dealers in rosettes and medals were doing a 
brisk business. Far above the din of trams and motor 
busses the majestic figures of the “Last Judgment ” 
looked down gravely, impassively. 

Marochetti’s ““ Rapture of the Magdalene ” behind the 
high altar had never looked more unearthly to me than on 
this misty morning of late June with the sanctuary in 
semi-darkness and red-tongued lamps burning dimly in 
the side chapels. 

Solemn High Mass was as one hears it at the Made- 
leine, than which there cannot be higher praise. It means 
a choir of male voices, finely trained; ceremonial perfect 
as one will find, short of Heaven itself; an organ touched 
by a master hand. Today it meant something more, 
something for which we were quite unprepared. As the 
Host was uplifted there was a crash of sound, as if the 
very sky were riven with praise. When the echo of it 
had died away we looked about to see whence it had 
come. A band of boys was stationed in the side gallery 
and their fanfare of drums and trumpets had given wel- 
come to the Lord. 

After Mass we joined the procession that filed slowly 
down the main aisle and threaded its way between the 
rows of columns outside. If St. Denys speaks of the 
past, the Madeleine most undeniably smacks, of mod- 
ernity. Begun as a church, continued as a “ Temple of 
Glery,” devoted, finally, to the purpose for which it was 
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originally designed and sanctified by the martyrdom of 
two of its pastors, Le Ber, killed in 1792, and the Abbe 
Deguerry, who met death at the hands of the Commune 
in 1871, it crystalizes a century of stirring history. 

Under the east portico, where a headless saint testifies 
to the visitation of a German bomb, a temporary altar 
had been erected, fair with flowers and glowing tapers. 
Beyond, in the Place de la Madeleine, where but a few 
hours before the midnight revelers had danced and. sung, 
hundreds of people were massed, and from the windows 
and balconies of the Rue Tronchet other hundreds 
mingled curiosity with reverence. Not far away the 
department store “ Printemps ” flaunted its gaudy front. 

Over it all the Lord-of all was raised in blessing. Then 
we took up our march, re-entered the church and broke 
ranks for the passing of the Blessed Sacrament, carried 
beneath a gilded canopy. Little boys in scarlet and white 
scattered rose leaves before the Host and a half-dozen 
French soldiers acted as escort of honor. Again the choir 
sang and again the trumpets and the drums sounded their 
refrain of joy. 

When it was all over I stood for a moment on the front 
porch, looking down the Rue Royale towards the Place 
de la Concorde. The sun shone through a rift in the 
clouds and the obelisk on the Place was touched with 
gold. It was hard to realize that within sight of this spot, 
where only this morning the feet of the priests had trod. 
other priests of God, along with royalty and rags, had 
perished in the shambles. 

Truly, France is a land of contrasts. Yet under and 
through its swiftly changing life has sounded, and please 
God will continue to sound, the note of faith. Un- 
believers and infidels may vie with the Faithful for inter- 
ment in the crypt of the Pantheon, but its walls are cov- 
ered with the frescoes of Saints and its dome is still sur- 
mounted by the Cross of Christ. ‘“ You see, Monsieur 
l’Abbé,” remarks Michel de Meximieu to the village 
priest in René Bazin’s “ Coming Harvest,” “ we have in 
our bodies eight quarts of blood. Well, in the poorest 
blood of France there is always one drop which believes.” 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Letters as a rule should not exceed six-hundred words 


A Noteworthy Experiment 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

When I yielded to the invitation to discuss the method of 
constructing the church of Bryn Athyn, it was with the single 
view of reducing the harm which I felt might be done by the 
laudation of an enterprise which, interesting as it was, I felt 
to have been thoroughly mistaken. Acclaimed as a vindication 
of the gild principle, I was moved to say to the contrary that 
it had failed because in no important respect whatever, psycho- 
logical, .economiic or artistic, had it successfully challenged the 
ordinary industrial processes. The elision of Mr. Cram was 
not, therefore, the only flaw in the experiment. It has been 
described as an accident of the process, but it was not that 
either; it was an absolutely inevitable happening. The point, 
however, is not vital, as the experiment of its mature could 
have been orily less a failure had he remained. Nor is the 
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element of cost to be withdrawn from the issue without abso- 
lutely nullifying the value of the conclusions, for the ex- 
travagant cost of Bryn Athyn church inhered in the tentative 
and empirical method under which it was erected. As to the 
artistic inequalities of the work Mr. Comes agrees with me, 
so I need add here only a reference to his incorrigible hopes 
that under Catholic auspices such an experiment might have 
more prospect of success. 

It would be well, however, to mark first how fortunately 
this venture was begun. When we take into account the techni- 
cal skill which was engaged, of no mean order at any stage, the 
enthusiastic ardor of Mr. Cram and the Catholic bent of his 
artistic sympathies which, in spirit at least, made no con- 
cession to the Swedenborgian motif, we realize that the Bryn 
Athyn experiment had most of the features that would be 
present in a distinctly Catholic effort. 

Why, precisely, did it fail? Why must such an experiment 
fail inevitably? Because it was fundamentally histrionic. The 
effort to recreate a fragment of medieval society obviously 
involves the dramatic principle. We can play that we are of 
the thirteenth century, when we get sufficiently out of reach 
of the newsboy, but such an illusion is difficult to keep up. 
The great architect is not free to go to the cloister, and Mr. 
Cram had to live in his modern world. Had he given up all 
to become, in sooth, master-builder of Bryn Athyn, the story 
would have been engrossing, but it still would have been a 
story of archeology. There cannot develop from this artificial 
and self-conscious reconstruction of the conditions of the 
thirteenth century an architecture that is vital, that is histori- 
cally descriptive of the civilization of the twentieth century. 
And here I may say that Mr. Goodyear’s researches, interest- 
ing as they are, are only academically important, and the less 
his theories, some of which are far from convincing, are 
translated into modern architecture, the better. 

Surely there was never a time in American art when there 
was less need of this wistful looking backward. Certainly the 
romantic traditions were never more intelligently exploited. 
I think there is cause for much rejoicing in the marked prog- 
ress in Catholic architecture in the last twenty-five years, to 
which Mr. Comes’ own contribution has been both thoughtful 
and beautiful, to a notable degree. This is the sort of art- 
teaching that really matters after all. We must depend on 
tradition for the development of our architecture, but it be- 
hooves us not to despise our own generation. For the artist 
whose privilege it is to interpret the genius of the Church, 
there is both a warning and an inspiration in her profound 
engrossment with the problems of the present hour 

Boston. Cartes D. MacInnis. 


“ Caseys” a Regrettable Nickname 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In your interesting review of the “Knights of Columbus in 
Peace and War” in America for May 8, you make use, affec- 
tionately it is true, of the Knights’ pet name “Caseys.” Now, 
of course, a rose under any other name would not lose its frag- 
rance, and would be just as attractive to the eye; and nicknames 
and slang are often only exterior manifestations of lighthearted- 
ness within. But if, in these days of change, when nothing is 
safe from the danger of being turned topsy turvy, we should 
feel obliged to rename the rose, and should call it a diminutive, 
odoriferous, inedible cabbage, or if, limited to a single word, 
we should call it a turnip, it would be, at the very least, an act 
of cruelty to the poets. Now I do not mean to insinuate that 
the Knights of Columbus bear any resemblance whatsoever, 
physically, to fragrant roses; that might give offense, especially 
in these days of Prohibition; but it must be admitted that, like 
the rose, they have a beautiful name. Its very sound suggests 
nobility of character, dignity, gentleness and other delightful 












virtues, of which they gave proof during the recent war. Hence 
my regret that the nickname should be gaining so strong a hold 
on the people. Its origin, to be sure, was honorable. It was 
born of affection and gratitude, and “over there” in the 
trenches it did good service and helped to keep up the home 
feeling among the boys when they needed it. But here and now 
it is different. I once knew a young man whose pet name for a 
favorite sister was “Dumpy,” but he would not permit his 
warmest friend so to address her. 

I have always doubted whether the naming of a war vessel 
“Casey” was as great a compliment to the Knights as some 
would make it. Was it, perhaps, the most that could be easily 
conceded to them? The Guardians of Liberty and its kindred 
A. P. A. Societies must have laughed in their sleeves. The ini- 
tials K. of C. thus honored, would have been intolerable to them; 
but spelled out to “ Casey,” that was not half bad. For who 
does not know poor Casey, the hero of the tragedy of the ball 
field? He has figured in song and story for more than a gen- 
eration. The vaudeville houses would be lonesome without him. 
He is a good natured “innocent,” always putting his foot in it, 
and always getting left in the end. 

This choice of name is a real gain to Americanism of the 
Guardian of Liberty variety, for it takes the Knights down off 
their horses where they looked rather dignified, and it makes 
them all Irish, which is a very decided advantage. Was it Nero 
who wished that the Roman people had only one neck? But 
America has her Uncle Sam and England her Johnnie Bull, why 
not the Knights their Casey? There is a reason. Uncle Sam 
and Johnnie Bull always travel first cabin, but poor Casey would 
have to go steerage. The Guardians and their friends would 
make sure of that. Ridicule, as we know, is a powerful 
weapon and it takes the starch out of some men when nothing 
else will. The Knights, very likely, will get their share of it 
when their new name has taken a permanent hold. Their many 
friends will be sorry if it should be a detriment in any way to 
the great work which they have planned out for themselves. 
Let me close by assuring you that, while I think “ Casey” a re- 
grettable name for the Knights of Columbus, I recognize fully 
its honorable place among Irish names. All I can recall of that 
name were people it was a delight to know. 


Poughkeepsie. W. H. W. 


Prohibition and Image Breaking 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

There is a strange and instructive parallel to the Prohibition 
movement of ‘these latter days in an eighth-century movement 
originating with the Roman emperor, Leo the Isaurian, termed 
in history iconoclasm. The origin of both movements is the 
same. Mohammed’s theory about the use of images, primitive 
and decadent though it was—probably, even, because it was— 
the uncultured Leo found preferable not only to the tradition 
of the Church in which he had been raised, but also to the tra- 
ditions of the cultured empire which he undertook to govern 
and to reform. The idea of governors that they are primarily 
reformers is very, very old. In the imperial tradition, an in- 
sult to the statue of the emperor was done to the emperor him- 
self. Even the ignorant Leo must have known of the heavy 
vengeance exacted from Antioch by Theodosius, his forerun- 
ner, for the overthrow of that emperor’s and his children’s 
statues during a civic rebellion in that city. St. John Chrysos- 
tom could only plead charity against the extremest punishment, 
but he could not say that it was not deserved. A like insult 
was the last straw which precipitated the conflict between Con- 
stantine and his associate emperor Licinius. . However, Leo, 
with Mohammed, professed to see in the honor accorded to the 
images of Christ, His Blessed Mother and the saints, nothing 
but impious idolatry. Accordingly he first gave the thing a 
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bad name,:image-worship, and then set about abolishing eccle- 
siastical images only, root, branch and flower. 

Though it must have been quite evident to every one then, 
as it is evident to any historian now, that the emperor was 
merely turning from Christ to Mohammed as his instructor in 
the use of images, Leo, of course, based his action on Scripture. 
About Scripture he knew probably just enough to find in it a 
pretended warrant for his innovation. “ What so damned error, 
but some sober brow will bless it and approve it with a text, 
hiding the grossness with fair ornament!” Leo’s scriptural 
warrant has been used so often since by heresy for the same 
end that anyone will guess it. This warrant was found in the 
prohibition of adoring or serving images contained at the end 
of the first commandment, since erected into a commandment 
all by itself and insisted upon to show the purity, propriety and 
primitiveness of Protestantism, which no doubt it does—especi- 
ally the last. Primitive and pagan people need it. Since the 
coming of Christ it has been the easiest of the commandments 
to observe, as the emperor probably well knew. The God-man 
seems to satisfy man’s inclination to give his God a concrete 
form. As Bury, a Protestant historian of those days admits, 
Leo knew that he was attacking, not images, but the super- 
natural, or to put it as Bury does, the motive was “ rationalism.” 
Pope Gregory II wrote a letter to the mighty emperor, in 
which it was curtly pointed out to him that he need but go to 
any schoolboy to have his views about images set straight, 
a letter which Protestant historians naturally dislike and which 
they, therefore, find to be spurious. After doing an immense 
amount of damage to images of Christ, Our Blessed Lady and 
the saints, destroying some artistic and beautiful works, and 
others no doubt, quite the opposite, the movement simmered 
down, to be revived by Protestantism. 

Anyone reading this casual and very incomplete historical pre- 
sentation of iconoclasm will hardly need to have its parallelism 
with Prohibition pointed out. The two movements are almost 
identical, point by point, and they will in all historical probabil- 
ity, be identical in their destructiveness and final futility. The 
primitiveness, which sees in the liability to abuse of a thing, 
good in itself when used rightly, a reason for abolishing violently 
the thing, root and branch, is evident in both. The superstition 
that the State by force can guide better than the Church by 
reason, and is entitled to do so, is on the face of both move- 
ments. The appeal to Scripture in defiance of reason, and the 
fanatical twisting of texts into unreasonable meanings, as 
though the Author of Scripture in making reasonable beings 
gave all He had of reason away, the violent determination to 
dragoon men into morality as seen by the State solons, the 
poorly concealed ultimate attack on Christianity, all are there 
in either movement. It is not singular, therefore to find the 
same class of mentality supporting both. 

Baltimore. J. M. PRENDERGAST. 


Fostering Vocations 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I hope your correspondent of 29 May, Mr. T. B. Short, in 
his reference to the spiritual directors and heads of our Cath- 
olic private schools, does not really mean to impugn their loy- 
alty to the Church. On the contrary, his suggestion that they 
may be remiss in fostering vocations is more likely intended 
only as a persuasive to greater zeal on their part. However, 
lest any of your readers should be led to misunderstand the 
situation, I ask permission to speak on a subject of deepest in- 
terest to me, as it is one of highest concern to the present needs 
of the Church in America. 

I have every reason to believe that in our private schools a 
good deal is said, and is often said, on vocation to the priest- 
hood. If I may refer to my own experience and practice in 
one of them, covering a chaplaincy of more than five years, I 
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can testify that vocation has not seldom been the theme of con- 
ferences to the boys, by those in authority. Nor have I any 
doubt that the same testimony could be adduced from the prac- 
tice of other private schools. Indeed, I could offer evidence 
that will bear out this statement. Furthermore, were there no 
evidence at all, what Catholic amongst us could suppose, for 
example, that the Jesuits would not frequently call to the 
minds of the boys at Loyola a matter of so great moment to 
the cause of religion? I can even imagine them, in their simple- 
hearted devotion to the Society, setting forth its history and 
aims, just as one of the sons of St. Benedict in a Benedictine 
school, with a studied subtlety of purpose, might plead the 
glories of the past and the bright prospects for the future of his 
monastic family. 

May I state what, I think, in part answers the problem? In 
most cases the responsibility, i.e, the failure, rests upon the 
Catholic parents. They have done what Catholic parents only 
in conscience can do in sending their children away from home 
surroundings and influences, placed them in a right and safe 
environment; but this is only a partial fulfilment of their duty 
to these young and impressionable and often generous souls. 
They have not always stood by the school authorities in helping 
to create and develop ideals. Riches, “the pride of life,” un- 
worthy ambitions, inferior or fictitious social standards, these 
are hindrances to the encouraging of ideals and the fostering 
of vocations. Mammon first and God in the second place. “ The 
god of this world” has “blinded” them and they cannot see 
clearly the light and beauty of a life consecrated to sanctity and 
service. It is not that they are indifferent to the claims of 
religion; their failure lies in a compromise with the world-spirit. 
They believe in God but they don’t love Him over-much; they 
are lukewarm, unmindful of His sovereign demands, and lack 
the disposition of sacrifice, a quality often found in the poor but 
often wanting, or waning with increase in opportunity and 
achievement. I believe this to be true in greater or less measure, 
of many of our prosperous Catholic people, and that herein lies 
the answer to the inquiry of your correspondent. As to the 
remedy for this religious opportunism, perhaps we priests have 
a responsibility, on our part. Perhaps all, in this great and 
prosperous land, need some form of chastening—or a Pentecost. 

Portsmouth Priory. H. LEonarpD SARGENT. 


De Grasse, America’s Friend 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Apropos of the article, “ De Grasse, America’s Friend,” in 
your issue of May 29, it may be interesting to your readers to 
know that the two daughters of the Admiral are buried in the 
little cemetery attached to St. Mary’s, a Catholic church in 
Charleston, South Carolina. I have often visited the place and 
seen the imposing tombstone which marks their graves. Dr. 
Hopkins, pastor of the church, has written a pamphlet entitled 
“St. Mary’s Church, Charleston, S. C.,” in which on page sev- 
enty-four occurs the following: 


The tomb of the family of Count De Grasse bears at the 
head a coronet displayed on a shield, with the family coat 
of arms. Its inscription states: “ Underneath lie interred 
the bodies of D’lle Amélie Maxime Rosalie de Grasse, de- 
ceased on the 23rd day of August, 1799: and of D'lle Mé- 
lanie Véronique Maxime De Grasse, deceased on the 19th 
day of September, 1799, daughters to the late Francis Jo- 
seph Paul, Count De Grasse, Marquis of Tilly, of the 
former Counts of Provence, and Sovereign Princes of 
Antibes, Lieutenant General of the Naval Army of His 
Most Christian Majesty, Commander of the Royal Order 
of St. Louis, and member of the Military Society of Cin- 
cinnati.” 


It was fitting that the land which Count de Grasse befriended 
should have extended hospitality and a final resting-place to 
his exiled daughters. 


Warren, R. 1. Tuomas L. Ketry, D.C.L. 
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Jail the Profiteer! 


HI: announcement made some days ago that the 

owners of a clothing shop in an Eastern city 
had been fined thirty thousand dollars for “ profiteering,” 
probably drew three hearty cheers from the public at 
large. Students of economics, interested in a scientific 
study of the causes of high prices, were more restrained. 
No doubt they shared the general feeling of approbation 
to the extent of saying that the Government’s action was 
good as far as it went. This, of course, is fully equiva- 
lent to saying that it certainly did not go far enough. At 
the same time, they were disinclined to look upon the 
whole affair as anything more serious than a display of 
official zeal and firmness, planned not in complete disre- 
gard of the effect on the forthcoming political campaign. 
This judgment is not in any sense a criticism of the 
court’s decision, which was just and in full accordance 
with the purpose of the law. It is mainly a criticism of 
the law under which these pirates were convicted. 

Profiteering will never be ended, or much checked, by 
punishment which consists in a fine only. Fining might 
have a more powerful effect, were the fines imposed large 
enough to put the offender out of business, permanently 
or for a term of years. Short of this penalty, a fine is 
simply a license to continue an iniquitous and profitable 
occupation. There was a time when all American munici- 
palities sought to curb a particularly unpleasant form of 
evil by fining the offenders. The practice had very little 
deterrent effect, no remedial value at all, and in reality 
was nothing but a city license. Hence it is not surprising 
that this procedure, once common, is now almost univer- 
sally discarded. Today offenders of this type are either 
jailed, or sent to refuges in the hope of a moral recon- 
struction. 

Short of a miracle, there is small hope of. awakening 
profiteers to a sense of decency, and the law cannot rea- 
sonably take miracles into account. Hence any plan deal- 
ing with them should be framed. with a view to deterrent 
effect, and to punishment. Fines do not deter, as experi- 
ence shows, and to forée’a profiteer to refund to. the State 
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ten cents out of every dollar he has stolen is not a pun- 
ishment. It is an official acknowledgment that he may 
keep the rest of his loot with impunity. But if in every 
large city in the United States, one or two profiteers were 
not only fined to the extent of their ill-gotten gains, but 
also sent to the penitentiary for an extended term, profit- 
eering might soon be abandoned as an extra-hazardous 
occupation. 


The Lies of “ History ” 


N an incisive pamphlet, Mr. Edward. McSweeney of 

Boston pleads that our children be taught to consider 
the founders of this republic as “ something better than 
fools and ruffians.”” The protest is well taken. Once we 
wrote the history of these men with more enthusiasm 
than discrimination, as Weems wrote of Washington. 
But we have thrown that pen away, and substituted one 
made abroad and guided by a foreign hand. More than 
one text masquerading as “ history ” must make the school 
boy wonder what justification the colonists could have 
alleged, when they turned their bayonets against our lov- 
ing mother country, England. Lexington, as the story is 
told, was very like a sniping-party, Concord a planned 
assassination, and over the old bridge was fired a shot 
which told the world of an unruly, murderous peasantry, 
in arms against a benign and tolerant Government. Thus 
are we bidden read the history of the Revolution. Barré’s 
assertion that the colonies throve by England’s neglect, 
is covered with dust, like the little toy dog, and any who 
would brush the dust away, will do it at the peril of being 
considered pro-German. 

Not all the founders of this republic were saints, not 
all were men of eminence. But very many of them were 
men as great in true statecraft as the world has yet looked 
upon, and to very few of them can the merit of sincerity 
and devotion be denied. To allow our children to believe 
that the cause for which they fought was unjustified, or 
to teach that the spirit of 1776 was only a manifestation 
of a love of political liberty equally strong in England, is 
to teach them a lie, and to make history the vehicle of 
calumny. 

History, once held in high respect in American schools, 
is now used by many as a means of political propaganda. 
Today, in pursuance of this propaganda, we are asked to 
believe that American civil and religious liberty had its 
rise and was cherished on the shores of Boston Bay. The 
Puritans had their virtues, but devotion to any liberty of 
conscience, except their own, was not among them. Is it 
not written in the pages of history that Quakers, Catho- 
lics and similar cattle were harried beyond the frontiers 
of New England, and put to death if they dared return? 
Nor is it easy to forget that before twenty years had 
elapsed, these apostles of freedom turned to trade, and 
from the godly port of Boston sent forth the first slave- 
ship this country knew. It. was so written, but perhaps 
these pages too have been torn from our school “ histo- 
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In Praise of the Humanities 


ROM over-specialization scientific men are in 
a more parlous state than are the Humanists 
from neglect of classical tradition,” observed the late 
Sir William Osler in the presidential address he deliv- 
ered last year at Oxford before the Classical Associa- 
tion on “ The Old Humanities and the New Science.” 
Sir William was admirably qualified to speak on that sub- 
ject because he had not allowed the fact that he was one 
of the most eminent physicians in the world to keep him 
from maintaining a broad “interest in letters of all 
kinds.” In warning scientists, during the course of his 
address, against the danger of neglecting humanistic 
studies, the speaker followed the classical tradition at 
Oxford down from the Catholic thirteenth century, say- 
ing: ; 

We may trace the story of the studies in arts, only to find 
that as far back as 1267, with different names sometimes, they 
have been through all the centuries essentially the same—Greek 
and Latin authors, logic, rhetoric, grammar, and the philosophies, 
natural, moral and metaphysical—practically the seven liberal 
arts. Why this invariableness in an ever-turning world? 
One of the marvels, so commonplace that it has ceased to be 
marvelous, is the deep rooting of our civilization in the soil 
of Greece and Rome—much of our dogmatic religion, practically 
all the philosophies, the models of our literature, the ideals of 
our democratic freedom, the fine and the technical arts, the 
fundamentals of science, and the basis of our law. The human- 
ities bring the student into contact with the master minds who 
gave us these things—with the dead who never die, with those 
immortal lives “not of now nor of yesterday, but which always 
were.” As true today as in the fifth century B. c., the name of 
Hellas stands no longer for the name of a race, but as the 
name of knowledge; or as more tersely put by Maine, “ Except 
the blind forces of Nature, nothing moves [intellectually, he 
means] in this world that is not Greek in origin.” d 

The extraordinary development of modern science may be 
her undoing. Specialism, now a necessity, has fragmented the 
specialties themselves in a way that makes the outlook hazard- 
The workers lose all sense of proportion in a maze of 
minutiae. Applying themselves early to research, young 
men get into backwaters far from the main stream. They 
quickly lose the sense of proportion, become hypercritical, and 
the smaller the field, the greater the tendency to megalocephaly. 

Sir William Osler’s sage observations on the cultural 
value of the humanities should be well pondered by many 
a Catholic boy and girl who are finishing this month a 
course in the high school, who have gravely decided, with 
the meek assent of their parents, that their education has 
been completed and that intellectually they are now 
quite ready to face and solve every academic question 
and every practical problem that the world and the age 
can present. For those youths and maidens, though they 
may not believe it, still have a great deal to learn and 
the only place where they can safely secure today that 
thorough training of the mind and character which the 
study of the “seven liberal arts” alone can give is in the 
Catholic college. As we have repeatedly insisted in these 
columns the clamorous need of the Church in this coun- 
try today is a far greater number than we now have of 
highly educated“men arid wonien. But if our boys and 
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girls, with the complacent approval of their parents, find 
in the possession of a high-school diploma the acme of 
their ambition, and if neither the “ graduates ” nor their 
fathers and mothers have any desire to make the sacri- 
fices which a good course at a Catholic college would 
entail how in the world shall we ever have the large 
number of well-educated men and women we so much 
need ? 


Starving Peoples. 


T would be a serious mistake to confuse the need of 
rendering immediate material assistance to the peoples 
of Europe with the question of entering political alliances 
with their governments. Whether or not Europe would 
be permanently benefited by our participation in the 
League of Nations is a matter of widely divergent opin- 
ion, but there can be no doubt of the fact that the stricken 
inhabitants of the Continent are in dire want of the very 
necessities of life. The politicians of the countries with 
whom we were associated in the war are profoundly con- 
vinced that eventually we shall find that we cannot disso- 
ciate ourselves from them in the settlements of peace ; and 
they have done us honor by their flattering characteriza- 
tions of our national spirit. In the main they have been 
right in asserting that our idealism is too deep-seated, our 
altruism too universal, our sympathy too generous to 
allow us to shirk our full share in the regeneration and 
rehabilitation of struggling humanity; but they have been 
mistaken in their persistent declarations that our hesita- 
tion to accept the full letter of the treaty has been the 
outcome of mere political antagonisms and not a conflict 
of ideals. At any rate, that is a matter which has now 
passed out of parliamentary circles and rests with the peo- 
ple. This is fortunate for the United States, it has been 
unfortunate for the starving peoples who need our help. 
While we proceed on our leisurely way of ascertaining 
the popular will on the proposed departures from our 
traditional policies, there is danger of letting the larger 
question of giving aid to those who are in want of food 
and clothing wait upon the settlement of the less pressing 
question of our entering foreign entanglements. While 
we are engaged in our debates and while the governments 
of Europe are quarreling over the spoils, the people of 
the Continent are stricken mortally. Want of food, short- 
age of labor, absence of capital, depreciation in currency, 
high prices and a host of other economic causes are sap- 
ping the life of the young and the old. Human beings 
are wasting away for lack of sustenance, the hospitals are 
without medicine, children are being permanently injured 
in health, and in general there is acute and cruel suffering. 
This we can remedy by our private benefactions. It is 
a strict duty of charity to give of our store, and as gen- 
erously as we can. Our contributions are needed and 
needed imperatively. Whether they be large or small, 
they should be made according to our possibilities. How 
can we be indifferent when our fellow-beings are starving 
to death?. ' Tosca’ rm teat danst 
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Engineers, 1 eachers and the Smith Bill 
CITIZEN of Chicago, Mr. John J. Turney is like- 
wise a Government official. For services that are 

both laborious and responsible, Mr. Turney receives an 
annual salary of $1,500. With this sum he must pro- 
vide for the wants of his wife, and of his three children, 
Enimet, James and Kieran. How he does it in Chicago 
is something of a mystery, and some six weeks ago Mr. 
Turney regarded it as an insoluble mystery, for the land- 
lord had just raised the rent from $18 to $30. Happily 
another house was rented for the lower sum, but Mr. 
Turney then found that he had no money to pay for the 
services of those highly trained experts who are called 
furniture-movers. In this crisis, he called for volunteers 
among his fellow Government officials. To a man, they 
responded. Like Mr. Turney, all these officials were mail 
carriers, who are now endeavoring to force the Govern- 
ment to pay them a living wage. 

In this they may be successful, but the probabilities are 
against them. The Government buys service in the low- 
est market, and no man who works for the Government 
can hope to lay much aside for the rainy days of sickness 
and old age. Letter carriers have long known this fact, 
and it is now making itself known to others. According 
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to a report read before the New York chapter of the 
American Association of Engineers, the engineering serv- 
ice of various departments in the Government are near- 
ing collapse. In the War Department alone during the 
last year, “ the number of technical engineers has been 
reduced by resignations from approximately 1,000 to 525. 
All these men have found commercial employment at 
higher salaries.” 

From these facts, teachers who have been led to believe 
that their salaries will be increased when the schools are 
placed under Federal control by the Smith bill, may learn 
a profitable lesson. They hold a place in the community 
of highest usefulness and responsibility. They should be 
paid a salary which bears some proportion to their impor- 
tant function, which will enable them to live comfortably, 
and which by freeing them from money-worries will 
allow them to devote all their energies to the welfare of 
the children. But they will never succeed in obtaining 
this salary by dickering with Washington politicians. It 
is difficult enough to deal with local politicians. If to 
this difficulty is added the greater burden of maintaining 
a Federal lobby as well, the position of the earnest teacher 
who believes that her first duty is to the school will b- 
made almost intolerable. 


Literature 


“THE LAST LEAF” OF DR. HOLMES 

N these stirring times when America has once more demon- 

strated her fitness for the place she holds among the leaders 
of the world, her sons have become more and more imbued 
with that most rugged, if most inspiring, of virtues called love 
of country. Our nation indeed has always been noted for the 
ardent, if sometimes indiscriminating, zeal with which its citi- 
zens of all degrees of patriotism, from George Washington 
downward to Mr. Jefferson Brick, have taken up the cudgels 
for everything connected with ourselves and our institutions. 
But since our entrance into the war, a decided trend has been 
observed among our people to seek for a reason for the faith 
that is in us, and to nourish our minds ard hearts with the 
deeds of our forefathers, which are at once our heritage and 
our inspiration. Let me take advantage then of the public in- 
terest in the historic past of the United States to present to the 
reader Major Thomas Melvill of Boston, patriot, and convive 
of the Boston Tea Party. 

Those who are familiar with the poems of Dr. Oliver Wen- 
deil Holmes, who love him not only as a shrewd thinker and 
practical philosopher, but as a profoundly human and humor- 
ous versifier as well, have surely long since adopted into the 
intimacy of their souls those charming verses known as “ The 
Last Leaf.” The sad old figure who moves slowly through the 
stanzas is drawn with simple strokes, but with an incomparable 
art, and through the poem runs that vein that is at once grave 
and gay which is one of Dr. Holmes’s most endearing charac- 
teristics. The verses hardly need quotation here, but the au- 
thor’s own subsequent preface to them, a touching piece of litera- 
ture that may not be so widely known, runs as follows: 

This poem was suggested by the appearance in one of 
our streets of a venerable relic of the Revolution, said to 
be one of the party who threw the tea overboard in pe: 


ton Harbor. He was a fine monumental specimen in 
cocked hat and knee breeches, with his buckled shoes ol 





his sturdy cane. The smile with which I, as a young man, 
greeted him meant no disrespect to an honored fellow-citi- 
zen, whose costume was out of date, but whose patriotism 
never changed with years. I do not recall any earlier ex- 
ample of this form of verse, which was commended by the 
fastidious Edgar Allan Poe, who made a copy of the whole 
poem, which I have in his own handwriting. Good Abra- 
ham Lincoln had a great liking for the poem, and repeated 
it from memory to Governor Andrew, as the governor 
himself told me. 

The visitor to the Old State House in Boston, that ancient 
and honorable edifice whose loyalty to the cause of liberty is 
so well known that the lion and the unicorn may still disport 
themselves thereon with impunity, will find in an obscure cor- 
ner of the museum it contains a collection of relics which 
promise to reward his attention. A faded old hat, bearing the 
legend “ Last cocked hat worn in Boston,” and a pair of dusty 
knee breeches, bring us back in a flash to the days when the 
Republic was young, to those blessed days when, in one’s fond 
though perhaps overheated imagination, every man was a 
patriot, when each pair of buckled pumps seemed to be carry- 
ing their wearer inevitably to some brilliant deed in freedom’s 
cause! But the venerable relics before us, at least, do not belie 
their appearance, for they belonged to Major Thomas Melvill, 
famous in war and in peace, and, in his last years, the inspi- 
ration of Dr. Holmes’s poem. 

Thomas Melvill was born in Boston, June 16, 1751, son of 
Allan and Jean Cargill Melvill! His maternal grandfather, 
after whom he was named, was a former minister of Scoonie 
Parish, Fifeshire, Scotland. The mother of the American 
Thomas Melvill died when her son was only ten years of age, 
and he was confided to the care of his grandmother, Mrs. Mary 
Cargill, by whom he was sent to the College of New Jersey, 
now Princeton University. Melvill was undoubtedly a student, 
for, not content with being graduated, and that at the age of 
eighteen, he continued his studies and became master of arts 
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of his alma mater, a second degree of the same kind being sub- 
sequently conferred upon him by Harvard. After a visit to 
Scotland, he returned home in 1773, just in time to join with 
the youth of his native town in those preliminary demonstra- 
tions of which the American Revolution was the glorious se- 
quel. He became a member of the Long Room Club, gave his 
support to the Sons of Liberty, and when the taxed tea ar- 
rived in Boston Harbor, the student became merged in the man 
of action, and he joined the band of youthful lovers of free- 
dom who made the Boston Tea Party one of the most famous 
functions of our history. A handful of tea which the young 
patriot found in his shoes the morning after the event was care- 
fully preserved by his family, and is on exhibition with the 
other relics, having been presented to the museum, together 
with the whole Melvill collection, by the children of the late 
Mrs. Samuel Downer, of Dorchester, Major Melvill’s grand- 
daughter. Melvill fought for the cause of the Colonies 
throughout the Revolution, being appointed aide to General 
Warren shortly before Bunker Hill, and later Captain in 
Colonel Croft’s artillery. When a detachment was sent to Nan- 
tasket to observe the movements of the British fleet, Melvill 
was placed in command, and soon after received his commis- 
sion as Major, serving in this capacity during the Rhode Island 
campaigns of 1777 and 1779. 

At the close of the war, Thomas Melvill took a prominent 
place in Boston’s civil life, entering upon the career of a mer- 
chant. We of these present post-bellum days, having become 
thoroughly versed in the sad and uncertain ways of the butcher, 
the baker and the candlestick-maker, will learn with interest 
that there is a record of Melvill having attended a meeting of 
merchants in Faneuil Hall, June 16, 1779, for the purpose of 
regulating and reducing the price of commodities and of doing 
what they could to raise the value of the paper money current 
at the time. The solution of the problem, however, does not 
seem to have come down to us. He was named Fireward of 
the Boston Fire Department in the same year, which charge he 
held until 1825, a few years before his death. Upon his resig- 
nation, the Fire Board voted thanks to “Thomas Melvill, Esgq., 
for the zeal, intrepidity and judgment with which he has on 
all occasions discharged his duty as a Fireward for forty-six 
years in succession and for twenty-five as chairman of the 
Board.” 

In 1786 he became Naval Officer and Surveyor of the Port of 
Boston, but three years later gave up this post for a time, re- 
suming it in 1811 to continue in it up to the age of seventy- 
eight. Major Melvill added to his other dignities that of mem- 
ber of the Massachusetts State Legislature. In 1788, Melvill 
bought ground on Green Street near Bowdoin Square, where 
he erected the frame dwelling-house which he was to occupy 
for the next forty years. Among the paintings donated to the 
State House Museum by Major Melvill’s descendants is one of 
this famous old house as it looked on June 20, 1832. It is 
square, three stories high, and built in the wholesome style of 
our forefathers, in which exterior decoration. was sacrificed 
to interior ease and beauty, for the house is expressly described 
as “comfortable” in the small pamphlet, “ Forty of the His- 
toric Houses of Boston,” published some time ago. The paint- 
ing shows us a division of the Fire Department drawn up in 
orderly lines before the door, accompanied by all its impedi- 
menta, perhaps to celebrate the birthday of its former Fire- 
ward, which had occurred four days before. i 

In addition to his Boston property, Major Melvill owned a 
farm at Pittsfield called “ Arrowhead.” Though such an ac- 
tive citizen of Boston, Thomas Melvill did not confine himself 
to his native land, but was a traveler of some repute for those 
days, and, as we are informed by Frank Jewett Mather (“ Her- 
man Melville,” the Review, August, 1919), spent much of his 
time in France, retaining in his deportment “a faded brocade 
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of French breeding.” Major Melvill died September 16, 1832, 
at the age of eighty-one, scorning to the end to adopt the cos- 
tume of a new day and generation when he himself belonged so 
whole-heartedly in ideals and memories to the old. 

Above the other relics in the Old State House hangs an oil 
painting of the Major by Alexander. It is an interesting study, 
for while the subject was no longer young when it was painted, 
the “pruning knife of time” had by no means done its worst, 
and we see looking down upon us a noble and determined coun- 
tenance with silky white hair and broad forehead, and domi- 
nated by that Roman nose so justly celebrated by the long- 
deceased grandmamma of Dr. Holmes. Thomas Melvill mar- 
ried in 1774 Priscilla Scollay, four years his junior, and a de- 
lightful painting of her, also by Alexander, hangs opposite that 
of her husband. She has a dear old-fashioned face, framed in 
a white cap befrilled and beribboned, with a white lace shawl 
over her black gown. It.is pleasant to realize that the lonely 
old Major of the poem was not so forlorn as one would imag- 
ine, for Mrs. Melvill survived him by one year, dying in 1833, 
aged seventy-eight. 

Thomas and Priscilla Melvill’s son 
ther’s mercantile career, seemingly with sufficient leisure to 
travel much and to cultivate his literary tastes. He married a 
daughter of Peter Gansevoort and became the father of Her- 
man Melvill, sailor, adventurer, writer, Melvill of the South 
Seas, admired of Stevenson and Stoddard. When his cente- 
nary occurred last August, Father Reville had an excellent 
paper in America on “Herman Melvill and ‘Moby Dick.’” 
It requires an effort of the imagination to realize the relation- 
ship between the faded patriot of Dr. Holmes, living his last 
days in gentle peregrination through the streets of his native 
town, and the child of the new generation, thirsting for adven- 
ture, now casting his lot recklessly on the high seas, now a 
captive in the midst of those Polynesian savages whom he so 
graphically describes in his world-famed romances. 

But long before renown had come to his grandchild, the 
last leaf that was Thomas Melvill had fluttered quietly down- 
ward, not, however, before it had been observed and immortal- 
ized by the genial poet who has given us not only an exquisite 
miniature of a picturesque figure, but as well this pleasing vig- 
nette of his own kindly tolerant self: 

And if I should live to be 
The last leaf on the tree 
In the spring, 
Let them smile as I do now 
At the old forsaken bough 
Where I cling. 


Allan followed his fa- 
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LOSS AND GAIN 


The proud world shrivels into dust 
And Joy goes by with ghastly eyes. 

The treasure-house is broken; rust 
Consumes away its heart; the dyes 

Of royal purple Tyrian cloths 

Make royal banquets for the moths. 


But still the grasping fingers strive 
To keep a little of their gold, 
To fan the flickering flame alive, 
To hold what they can never hold, 
To gain the thing they never gave 
To rescue gladness from its grave. 


But we who cast our hearts away, 
Because our love in torment died, 
Recovered them on Easter Day. 
The sorrows of the Crucified 
That shocked the sun and shook the earth 
Provide our paradox of mirth. 
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There is more laughter in. our loss 
Than all the gold your greed can gain, 
More life upon the lethal Cross 
Than in the zest you seek in vain. 
Now Joy goes by with ghastly eyes— 
Our pain greets gladness with surprise. 
THEODORE MAYNARD. 


REVIEWS 


The Credentials of Christianity. By Martin J. Scort, S. J. 
New York. P. J. Kenedy & Sons. $1.50; paper cover, $0.35. 

“They have rejected the Great Physician and scorned His 
remedies and now they decry Him because He has not kept 
them well,” is Father Scott’s sententious answer to the skeptics 
of our day who assert that the World War and its consequences 
show that “ Christianity has been tried and found wanting.” It 
is mankind, rather, that has failed Christianity. With the object 
of making his readers realize the impregnable strength of the 
position which some of them, perhaps, have far too easily 
abandoned, the author has presented under the title “The 
Credentials of Christianity,” a very readable and convincing 
volume of apologetics. In a dozen chapters written with that 
directness, vigor and terseness which have made Father Scott’s 
other books so effective he now examines the “ Miracle of 
Christianity,” and after showing what sound credentials that 
religion has to have, subjects them to a close judicial scrutiny. 
He first takes up the Gospels as historic documents dwelling 
in detail on the testime: » they bear to the facts of Lazarus’s 
return to life and to the Resurrection of Our Lord, devotes a 
chapter to “ The Establishment of Christianity,” another to the 
Divinity of Christ and strikingly contrasts the world’s state 
prior to His coming with what took place when the Roman 
Empire had leavened with the principles of 
Christianity. 

Particularly fresh and forcible in its presentation is Father 
Scott’s chapter on “ Christianity and Men of Genius.” Taking 
Pascal’s definition of a great writer: “One who presents lofty 
things so clearly that they seem simple to inferior minds,” 
the author enumerates twenty-seven great men beginning with 
Dante and ending with Pasteur, none of whom were “theo 
logians,” but all of whom were Christians, and then sets against 
them the ten equal rank beginning with 
Spinoza and ending with Huxley. Then follows a good chapter 
on the religion of Christ as “ The World Restorer,” and finally 
the author summarizes his arguments and awaits the verdict 
of the judicious reader. To a man with a head on his shoulders, 
so well-reasoned is Father Scott’s book, that the conclusion is 
unescapable. Consequently “The Credentials of Christianity” 
is just the work to put into the hands of those honest atheists 
and benevolent “nothingarians” who have persuaded them- 
selves that the religion of Christ and the “modern mind” are 
incompatible. The wide diffusion of the book will help to stay 
the progress of infidelity and irreligion in our land. W. D. 
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Life of Dante. By Cartes ALLEN Dinsmore. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co. $2.50. 

Florence, a study in democracy, Dante’s life and works, 
Dante’s genius and character: these three ideas constitute the 
general plan of this interesting interpretation of the great Flor- 
entine. Contact with such a fiery soul as Dante and with the 
splendors of a poetry which was touched with the vision of 
Eternal Love, has evidently stirred the heart of Mr. Dinsmore. 
What he says of others is true of himself. “The great Italian 
ertilizes the mind, he enkindles the imagination, stirs the deep 
places where powerful emotions are born, he rains the fires of 
his energy into the will, so that nearly every lover of Dante 


hies himself to his desk to write a book.” In the book which 
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he has ‘been driven to write after a reperusal of the sublime tri- 
logy in which hell, purgatory and heaven are the scene, and 
the protagonists the poet, Beatrice, Virgil, the damned and the 
saved, angels and the Deity itself, Mr. Dinsmore has done full 
justice to Dante the man and the artist. Of the former he has 
written with generous sympathy, of the latter with discriminat- 
ing judgment. Of Dante’s wonderful technique, of the sym- 
bolism of the terza rima, of his “serene and blessed mood of 
harmony and the deep power of joy,” he has written truly and 
with liberal admiration. He brings out forcibly the poet’s ob- 
servant powers, with which he looked upon nature and into the 
heart of man. He says finely that Dante knew how to draw 
out the hidden soul of the object, whether in the Hunger Tower 
of Ugolino or in the celestial beauties of the Paradiso, by look- 
ing with keenest eye at the truth of things and not “in the 
purple and the gold of words.” He states accurately that the 
Florentine noted effects rather than processes, visualized emo- 
tions instead of analyzing and explaining them. Yet few men 
could have analyzed better. For Dante was a true child of the 
great analytic age, the thirteenth century. Rightly does Mr. 
Dinsmore say that the axiom, “ Art for art’s sake,’ would have 
been abhorrent to the mind of Dante. He believed, according 
to the author, that art was a high mode of expressing moral 
beauty which was too chaste and holy to suffer the degradation 
which the practical application of that axiom would entail. He 
wrote of love and of that nobly loved one Beatrice, because he 
carried that love “upward to its finer issues in spiritual grace 

and beauty he molded with an imperishable touch be- 
cause of his passionate love of truth.” 

It is a pleasure to find such sound judgments. Had Mr. 
Dinsmore understood the age of Dante as well as he seems to 
understand some of the finer aspects of Dante the artist, the 
book would have been a still greater contribution to Dante lit- 
erature. While the author recognizes the greatness of the 
Middle Ages, he speaks of their “constraining” limits. Yet it 
is doubtful if there has ever been an age in which at one leap, 
so to say, man’s horizons were more enlarged and individual 
speculation had a fairer and more untrammeled field. The age 
had its limits, but they were those which reason and faith had 
set. Beyond these no man can go. Mr. Dinsmore speaks of 
the age as one of superstition and formalism. On its super- 
stitions, whatever they were, the Catholic Church pronounced its 
sternest condemnations. It was not a general characteristic of 
the age, even though the faith of the multitude was the simple 
unquestioning, but not unreasonable faith of the child. If for- 
malism existed in some ways, the age as a whole breathed the 
breath of intellectual and moral liberty. But it reverenced au- 
thority. In that lay to a large extent -the secret of its greatness. 
A more thorough knowledge of the spirit and the soul of the 
Middle Ages would have led Mr. Dinsmore into even a larger 
measure of appreciation of Dante than the one here displayed 
and the merit of a really valuable book would have been there- 
3. GG & 





A Cairn of Stars. By Francis Cartin. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co. $1.50. 

Here is a book that is not a weak imitation of the poor con- 
temporary doings in English letters: it is of the art and the 
tradition and the authority of the Irish mode; and therein it has 
grace and freshness and vitality, and, as a true Gael would have 
his songs, it gleams with the glory of rainbows which heaven 
vouchsafes to earth. The white soul of religion and the red 
blood of patriotism are sources of power in these ballads. The 
technique of the Gaelic singer belongs in ample measure to 
Francis Carlin; the dramatic gift which puts a precession of liv- 
ing figures as accompaniment to a simple mood or incident; the 
rhythm of an emotion which so informs the lyric as to recreate 
the emotion; and if, as Thomas MacDonagh said, “To us as to 
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the ancient Irish, the half-said thing is dearest,” then here, too, 
are half-said things that sing in fulness, for they sing out of the 
heart of a situation, not merely from its neighborhood. And 
who does not know that whimsicality is an Irish characteristic, 
“going waywardly,” a keen critic says, “ with an inconsequence 
that one knows to be natural”? and this leprechaun of drollery 
flits in and out of the songs of “ A Cairn of Stars.” We may pre- 
dicate of Francis Carlin, therefore, that, over and above the 
esthetic and ethical pleasure which he gives to his readers, he 
and others of the same craftsmanship are contributing a valuable 
service to American letters, bringing the vital and vivifying Irish 
mode to the aspirations—at times, the exasperations—of Ameri- 
can poetics. Here is a book for our lecturers and our anthologists 
to note, as historians of literature note the Norman troubadours 
before Chaucer’s day. Even the active G. K. Chesterton may 
assent to this couplet of Francis Carlin: 
“O if ’twere not for the singing Gael, 


Sure the world would go to sleep.” 
M. E. 





Poland and the Poles. By A. Bruce Boswett, M. A. New 
York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $4.00. 

The national resurrection of the Polish people has turned the 
eyes of the world to the history, the sorrows and the virtues 
of that splendid race. Of its records and of its life, Western 
Europe and the United States have been for many years tragic- 
ally ignorant. Now that Poland once more takes her position 
as an independent republic in the comity of nations, an interest 
is aroused in her which would have been more chivalrous had 
it been awakened when she was bleeding under the conqueror’s 
heel. But it is never too late to repair a wrong. The volume 
of Mr. Boswell will do much to stir American readers to study 
more thoroughly the high romance that makes up Poland’s story. 

In a series of chapters filled with information and entertaining 
in style, the author of “ Poland and the Poles” describes the 
“Land,” the “People,” the “Past of Poland,” the “ Political 
Parties,” “Commerce and Industry,” the “ Ukraine Question.” 
Special studies are consecrated to Poland’s romantic poets, to 
modern currents in Polish literature, to Polish art and music, 
to the Great War in its effects upon the fate of the risen nation. 
In analyzing the national characteristics, Mr. Boswell points 
out the sturdy individualism of the Poles, their spirit of tolera- 
tion, especially marked throughout their religious history in the 
treatment of the Jews, a fact almost universally forgotten, their 
imaginative and poetic turn of mind, their attachment to the 
Faith of Rome, their love of art and science, the dogged ten- 
acity during centuries of oppression to their patriotic ideals. 
The estimate of the Polish character is as a rule correct. The 
author has held the balance evenly and impartially distributed 
censure and praise. Of the great Jesuit Skarga he gives a 
fairly correct picture, but seems to think that he was an excep- 
tion among his brethren. Of Skarga’s Jesuit brethren he has 
little good to say as educators, attributing to them and their 
antiquated methods, their theological discussions and arid Latin, 
no small share in the lowering of educational standards in 
Poland. Might it not be asked whether there were not many 
other factors at work to cause the lowered standards of which 
he speaks? A fuller investigation of the subject from official 
programs, catalogues and year-books of the Pre-Revolution 
Polish Colleges of the Society of Jesus will convince Mr. Bos- 
well of their many-sided activities, and that besides owing to 
the Jesuits no small share of the faith and patriotism they 
have ever shown, the Poles owe to them not a little also of 
that culture of which the nation has constantly been even in its 
wretchedness and sorrows the enthusiastic champion. In read- 
ing the volume, especially the chapters devoted to the great 
idealists like Krasinski, Mickiewicz, Slowacki, Sienkiewicz, and 
hailing the new Poland of Paderewski and his Polish brothers, 
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all feel the truth of the fine words of Mr. Boswell at the end 
of his work, that the Polish Republic will be an eternal monu- 
ment to the courage and tenacity of the Polish race, the triumph 
of faith and hope over suffering and despair, “the victory 
over the powers of evil, of all the great and beautiful ideals that 
inspire mankind to live and create.” Lt. = 





A Loiterer in New England. By Heten W. HeENperson. 
Illustrated. New York: George H. Doran Co. $4.00. 

This fine volume is full of seasonable reading for the Pil- 
grims’ tercentenary which is observed this year. The author’s 
loiterings were confined to Cape Cod, Plymouth, Salem and 
Boston, but the old landmarks, historic monuments and artistic 
beauties of those four localities are described with such a grace- 
ful and discerning pen that the book will doubtless prove a use- 
ful and pleasant companion to those who visit the Puritan 
shrines this year. Particularly interesting are Miss Hender- 
son’s chapters on the history and quaint characteristics of Cape 
Cod, “the bared and bended arm of Massachusetts,” and on 
the sad toll of ships which have been wrecked during the last 
200 years or more while doubling the Cape. The story of the 
Pilgrims’ landing is picturesquely told, modern Plymouth is 
described, the witches’, the “ captains’” and Samuel MclIntyre’s 
Salem each receive a good chapter, and in Boston “The Bul- 
finch Trail” is enthusiastically followed. The author observes 
that a “frail remnant” of the old New England population is 
trying to hold out against the “overwhelming invasion” of 
Italians, Portuguese, Poles, etc, and that Fourth of July or 
Memorial Day is “celebrated with all the fanfare of the mi- 
caréme, exploited by Irish orators, while a fringe of wondering 
descendants of the patriots hesitates without the railings.” But 
she fails to remark that the meagerness of that “fringe” is 
due to the non-Catholic New Englander’s criminally shirking 
his duties toward the race. It is to be regretted that there is 
nothing in Miss Henderson’s book about the Catholic landmarks 
The volume is richly illustrated. 

W. D. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


A Good French Novel—Once more, as in “Le Rayon,” M. 
Reynés-Monlaur, in “La Fin de Claude” (Paris: Librairie 
Plon, 5 fr.) has shown that he is a great artist. Delicacy of 
thought, limpidity of expression, depth of tone and coloring 
without harshness or exaggeration, economy of resources and 
means all working to the end in view mark this story of love 
and sacrifice, of separation, reunion and triumph in the midst 
of the most appalling catastrophe. How Claude, once the 
doubter, and Abraham, the blinded officer, make the final sac- 
rifice for one another under the crumbling pillars and walls of 
the church of St. Gervais, in Paris, as it rocked under the Ger- 
man shells on that fateful Good Friday of 1918, and how they 
were both brought to peace and happiness in that supreme mo- 
ment is told by the gifted writer with all the mastery of the 
emotions in which he excels. It is the story of two souls, and 
it is difficult to say which of them makes the more heroic sur- 
render. Both had greatly suffered. But under the arms of the 
suffering Christ, they die for each other and for France, and 
in that supreme moment knowing each other and knowing and 
trusting that Master who had died for them and whose death- 
day they had come to solemnize, they find peace at last. “La 
Fin de Claude” is a beautiful story which should be speedily 
translated into English. 





The Roman Question——The Rev. Dr. J. A. Hickey, O. S. A, 
has done well to put into good English “ The Pope and Italy.” 
(John Joseph McVey, Philadelphia; $0.50), an excellent essay 
by the Very Rev. Nazareno Casacca, O. S. A., D. D., for which 
Archbishop Dougherty writes the preface. In a dozen short 
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chapters the author first expresses his regret that there is a 
“Roman Question” at all, points out the faults that have been 
committed in its discussion, explains the Pope’s unique historical 
position, the necessity of his independence, the nature of -his 
sovereignty, the just claims he makes and what the “Law of 
Guarantees” allowed him. In concluding his thesis Dr. Casacca 
maintains that the present relations between the Holy See and 
the Italian Government “ are opposed to all justice and are very 
harmful to both sides” and demands, first, that the latter should 
recognize the Pope as an ultra-national sovereign with the right 
of being absolutely independent of every earthly ruler; secondly, 
that his Holiness should have at his disposal “all the means 
requisite for the free and practical use of his sovereign 
ministry: ” and thirdly, that he should enjoy “the independence 
of a portion of territory in’ keeping with the dignity, not so 
much of a deposed civil ruler as of a reigning sovereign.” The 
Roman correspondents of our secular press could read with 
great profit “ The Pope and Italy.” 





June Fiction—Francis Brett Young's latest book, “ The 
Young Physician” (Dutton, $2.50), is one of those novels 
which describe so charmingly country life in England. The 


author leads Edwin Ingleby through a public school and a medi- 
cal college, telling of the adventures the boy had and the mo- 
tives that ruled his conduct. From the first he was practically 
untouched by religious influences. He loved his mother tend- 
erly, was a good deal of a snob, though he lived to get over it, 
and an enthusiast about his profession. The author does not 
spare us what was seamy and sordid in Edwin’s career, but the 
character-sketches of the men and women with whom his lot 
was cast are faithfully done——There are eighteen stories in 
“The Best American Humorous Short Stories” (Boni & Live- 
right, $0.85), edited by Alexander Jessup, and by a charitable 
calculation, five are humorous. Perhaps the editor has some 
new definition of “humorous,” but there is no reason for the 
inclusion of such second-rate authors as H. E. Edwards and 
George Randolph Chester——Mary Austin’s recent novel, “26 
Jayne Street” (Houghton Mifflin, $2.00) is a study of the radi- 
cal forces at work in the world and especially in the United 
The study is carried on the person of a young woman 
who is bewildered by the divergence between theory and prac- 
tice, between public policies and private actions on the part of 
the advocates of sweeping anarchistic and Socialistic reforms. 
There is a slight thread of romance in the book, but it is for 
the most part a peg on which the author hangs her observa- 
The novel is clever but rather ponderous.——*‘ White- 
wash” (Doran, $1.90), by Horace Annesley Vachell, conforms 
in its broad lines with other recent books by the same author, 
being concerned with a discussion of the land question in Eng- 
land, the disregard of their obligations by the owners of great 
estates and the growing discontent of the tenants. The story is 
well told, the love theme is gracefully developed, and the les- 
son, which is the necessity on the part of the landed gentry of 
effecting radical reforms if they are to maintain their place in 
the country, is cogently and convincingly set forth. 


States. 


tions 





Some Timely Pamphlets—“ The Facts and Fallacies of Mod- 
ern Spiritism,” by J. Godfrey Raupert, K.S.G., deals mainly 
with “recent statements and articles by Sir A. Conan Doyle.” 
In answering these the entire nature of Spiritism comes under 
discussion, and it is made clear how Spiritism on its dogmatic 
side must be considered as a modern Antichrist. The pamph- 
let is published by the Central Bureau of the Central Society, St. 
Louis, which has also issued a clear exposition of “ The Non- 
Partisan League of North Dakota,” by Frank O’Hare, Ph.D. 
This study will prove of great interest in view of the attention 
which this movement has attracted. Careful consideration is 
given to the alignment of many of its leaders with Socialist and 
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even I. W. W. elements. ($0.10 each.) Another timely 
pamphlet, beautifully. illustrated, is “ America First” (Mission 
Press, Techny, Ill. $0.20; 50 copies, $5.00). It is written by 
P. J. Sontag, S.J., and like his previous booklet, makes a strong 
appeal to the youth of America for the all-important mission 
cause. He shows how the call for mission work went forth to 
the Apostles and the Christian nations, and how it is now ring- 
ing in our ears. It is the appeal of an American to American 
boys to be “doing things,” great things, things that count for 
eternity. The pamphlet should be widely read now that the stu- 
dents’ mission convention is close at hand. Then we should 
mention here a Canadian tract written to show the attitude of 
the Church towards labor unions and the admirable spirit dis- 
played by the National Unions—the Christian unions founded at 
Quebec—at a recent congress whose resolutions were at the 
time called to the notice of our readers. “ The Sheet Anchor” 
(Montreal, L’Oeuvre des Tracts, $0.05) is the name Lawrence 
Drummond, LL.L. has given to his pamphlet on this subject. 
“Why Not I?” (Loyola University Press, Chicago, $0.05), “a 
serious question and a straight-forward answer” by H. R. §S., is 
a good dialogue between “ Father X” and “ Robert, Prefect of 
St. Joseph’s Sodality” on the lay-brother’s ‘vocation. If widely 
distributed by confessors this excellent booklet ought to help 
fill up the thinning ranks of the “conversi” in our Religious 
Orders. 


New Text-Books—Among recent text-books, is “ Longmans’ 
French Course,” Part III, (Longmans, $1.00) from the pen of 
T. H. Bertenshaw, B. A. Its well-selected reading lessons, to- 
gether with the episodes: from the history of France, poetry for 
repetition, copious questions and exercises make the volume a 
suitable book for advanced French classes. In answer to a de- 
mand for French plays, comes Eugene F. Maloubier’s little 
playlet “ Le Retour des Soldats,” ($0.60.) The plot is based upon 
current events and cannot fail to interest and amuse. For 
learning conversational French there are two books edited by 
Victor E. Francois, Ph. D. The first, “Le Voyage de Monsieur 
Perrichon” ($0.80), a delightful play by Labiche and Martin, two 
of the best-known French dramatists, has been supplemented 
with graded exercises and pictures illustrating the text. His 
other book, “Fifteen French Plays,” ($1.00) is made up of 
fifteen short easy sketches suitable for reading or acting in 
classes or clubs. Allyn & Bacon publish the three foregoing 
books. Students who are getting up Spanish for use in busi- 
ness will welcome John Warren’s “ Spanish Commercial Reader ” 
(Longmans’, $1.20.) The forty-six articles in the book, some 
being original and others being extracts from trade gazettes and 
journals of various countries, contain many helpful references to 
the recent war. Especially good are the accounts of the 
Hanseatic League and the commercial activity of Mexico, 
Venezuela and Canada. The generous foot-notes and some- 
what limited vocabulary offer assistance just when the ordinary 
student’s resources are likely to peter out. “ Household Physics” 
(Allyn & Bacon, $1.40) by C. H. Brechner is an up-to-date text- 
book that makes its subject-matter clear and simple. Light, 
heat and electricity are treated particularly well. But the 
author’s pages on photography seem rather inadequate and some 
of the book’s drawings could easily be. improved. 


SOCIOLOGY 


The Court and the Criminal 
N item in the news column of a certain city paper the other 
day contained the information that D. A. M. aged thirty, 
for fourteen years a trusted employee of a big firm was sen- 
tenced to two years in jail for the theft of $10,000. He had be- 
trayed a trust and was to pay the penalty. There is scarcely a 
criminologist so sentimental as to find extenuating circum- 
stances in this case. There was deliberate thieving, systematic 
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and carefully planned as was seen in the way the man’s books 
were doctored. There could be no question of his environment, 
for he came from a good home, and in fact had a good home 
of his own. Nor could heredity, mentality or any other of the 
crime sources be invoked, that have done so much to make 
criminology and penology nothing more than forms of Amer- 
ican humor, albeit unintended by these uplifters of society who 
are for fixing the source of crime anywhere, but in the delib- 
erate act of the criminal. So admitting the guilt of the of- 
fender, it is certainly surprising to read the sentence. This 
man with $10,000 to the good, will serve a maximum sentence 
of two years, in a prison where there will be unfortunates who 
are serving ten years for stealing less than a tenth part of $10,- 
000. They will’ know all about his case. They will think. If 
they thought out loud they would tell you, “ This guy gets off 
easy with a big steal because he has money and friends.” It is 
not very elegant language, but it is very strong truth. 


INCONSISTENT PROCEDURE 


FTER comparing record after record of court sentences 

and listening to case after case in one big State prison you 
will be convinced that there is a woful lack of consistency in our 
court procedure. First the penalties differ in different States, 
and in one State I know that the same crime will meet with 
different treatment in penalty-terms in the different counties 
of the State. Not only that but in certain instances the law in 
specifying actually helps the clever criminal. What I have in 
mind is the crime of housebreaking. In one of our States 
housebreaking is punished with a sentence of ten years maxi- 
mum, If the housebreaker is caught with arms on him he may 
receive a life sentence. The intent of the law is plain enough. 
The man who carries a loaded gun into the quiet of your house 
at night to relieve you of some of your valuables has given overt 
proof that he will use the gun to wound or kill if his purpose 
is thwarted. He is surely not carrying it for ornamental pur- 
poses. And the law will not allow that his intent is merely to 
frighten. The law is right, too. But how does it work? It 
works to this extent that the first offender with no criminal ex- 
perience enters a house fully armed, shoots frequently under 
the impulse of fright while the real robber does his job un- 
armed, knowing very well that if he is caught—and the chances 
are few that he will be caught—his sentence will be lighter than 
if a weapon is found in his pocket. 

Now it cannot be maintained that the law can do everything. 
To listen to public spirited citizens during their zealous mo- 
ments dedicated to the elaboration of the law and order thesis 
now so popular, one would think so. In the matter of crim- 
inality all the happy: campaign phrases during convention or 
election seasons are so many platitudes or worse. The same is 
true in the matter of citizenship, Americanization, and patriotism, 
all so closely akin. It is easy enough to rail against a class of our 
population for lack of loyalty, but it is much more just to give 
them motives for being loyal. If the so-called criminals were 
patriotic American citizens they would not have failed in loy- 
alty to law, and they would not be criminals. But unless we are 
honest enough to admit that there would be less lawlessness 
if there were better laws, we are wasting our time in appealing 
to the law and order sibboleth in dealing with the criminal. The 
mentality of America in the last decade and more, anent laws 
has been to indulge in an orgy of law-making. It remains to 
be proved that the result has been a healthier public conscience. 
And while only the dreamy Utopian believes that an all-perfect 
code can be drawn, every practical man can see, if his eyes are 
open, that our criminal procedure needs improvement and needs 
it badly. In the matter of uniformity of sentence or rather con- 
sistency of sentence a forward step is called for and should be 
taken. As long as A. B. can steal thousands of dollars and get 
off with a light sentence, while X. Y., who has neither friends 
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nor money, suffers a long sentence, it is rather difficult to talk 
law and order to X. Y. 
THE INDETERMINATE SENTENCE 


RIMINOLOGISTS have seen this for some time and have 

proffered remedies. The essential remedy is patent to 
the Catholic, for it is nothing more than a return to Catholic 
principles that are found not merely in text-books, but in human 
hearts, as those hearts through the mirror of conscience reflect 
the Divine law. It is the application of Catholic principles that 
is needed, for the criminology of this country has been influ- 
enced in bulk by the non-Catholic or pagan mentality which is 
strong on details and weak on principles. You come face to face 
with this mentality whether you are following the literature of 
criminology or meeting with the ever-increasing number of men 
and women who are interested in the criminal and the problem 
of crime. They see a palpable injustice in a concrete case, and 
they go zealously to work and strive to rectify the injustice. 
For the one case they see there are hundreds or thousands of 
others, and they are not going’ to cease because one is cor- 
rected. Unless we strike and strike boldly at the inequality of 
sentence we are still struggling with details and ignoring prin- 
Right here the modern criminologist acts true to type 


ciples. 
Seeing the discrep- 


in advocating the indeterminate sentence. 
ancy in the application of the law, the modern would have each 
crime without a fixed penalty. He would bank everything on 
the indeterminate sentence, leaving the term of punishment to 
the discretion of a prison staff or to a court convened for the 
purpose of deciding whether the criminal has been corrected suffi- 
ciently to warrant his discharge. Now in the case of the young 
and the first offender I believe there is a strong point in favor 
of the indeterminate sentence. Yet though it has the indorsement 
of the International Prison Congress of 1910, there is grave 
doubt in the minds of many whether its universal application 
would be a remedy for the present discrepancy in prison sen- 
tences. 
THe Pusiic DEFENDER 
B UT there is a modern remedy that has done much to equalize 
the administration of justice, and that is the office of public 
defender. It is idle to say that rich and poor stand equal be- 
tore the bar of justice when money can hire the best legal 
talent in the land. Many a man is serving a very long sentence 
simply because his counsel was a “ shyster” lawyer. Certainly 
the court can appoint counsel, but the best legal talent is not 
marking time awaiting an impecunious case at the hands of some 
friendly judge. The public defender would act for the culprit 
as the district attorney acts for the State. In Los Angeles afte 
six years’ trial the verdrct is very strong for such an officiai, and 
the verdict does not come from sentimentalists. The district 
attorney of Los Angeles and the Judge of the Superior Court 
of Los Angeles county declare themselves in favor of such an 
office. An interesting thing in connection with the experiment 
is that after two years’ operation of the public defender’s office 
in the courts of Los Angeles county the chief of police was 
elected mayor. In his first message to the city council he rec- 
ommended the creation of the office of public defender for the 
city police courts. It was objected to the institution of such 
an ofhce that it would clash with the district attorney’s office. 
After six years the district attorney declares that it helped the 
functioning of his office. A more surprising thing still is the fact 
that the creation of the public defender’s office has resulted in a 
reduction of expenses in court costs, a saving of time in the 
administration of justice, and an actual lessening in expense to 
the taxpayer. The public defender in Los Angeles has a staff 
of lawyers who are on the same salary basis as the district 
attorney’s staff, and who gain their appointments from the civil 
service commission. 
Certainly Los Angeles’ experience with the office of public 
defender is well worth studying. It may be objected that we 
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But 
we have not too many good officials any more than we have too 
It might be necessary to eliminate an army of 
city or State clerks or officials of dubious worth before carrying 


have already too many officials as we have too many laws. 
many good laws. 


the expense that the creation of a public defender’s office would 
entail. Even in these days of taxes and more taxes it would be 
hard to find an American who would object to the public de- 
fender after the citizens of Los Angeles found that the office 
lightened the burden of the taxpayer. But the question is more 
It is one of injustice crying out for 


than one of tax reduction. 


remedy. You can hear that cry beating against the bars of any 
prison you may visit. Until we hearken to it our talk of law and 
order is maddening cant in the mind of the man who is suffering 
injustice because he had no gold to secure an adequate presenta- 
tion of his case before the majesty of the law. 


GERALD C, Treacy, S.J. 


EDUCATION 
The Republican Party and the Smith Bill 

fpr progress made by the Smith bill creating a Federal dic- 

tatorship over the schools is indicated by two striking facts 
the public. The first is that the so-called Kenyon 
bill has passed both House and Senate and 
is now in the hands of the President. If approved by the Presi- 
dent, the champions of the Smith bill have won the first sharp 
engagement, and have made the way fairly clear for the adop- 
tion This move is in accordance with the 
policy announced last November, and duly chronicled in this 
review. It would be interesting to outline some of the influences 
which led certain members of Congress to vote for this bill. 


now ¢ fore 


“ Americanization ” 


of the bill by Stages. 


But that is another story, interesting, but thoroughly dishearten- 
ing. The second fact marking the progress of the Smith bill is 
the report of the advisory committee on the platform of the Re- 
publican party, published on June 2. The report is advisory only, 
On the whole it approves the fun- 
damental principle and general purposes of the Smith bill. 


but will probably be adopted. 


CHE GAME OF POLITICS 


T is true, as the old darkey remarked, that a political platform 
is not made to stand on or stand by. It is built to get in on. 
Yet the Republican party, if it holds to the political creed of 
Alexander Hamilton, should find no particular difficulty in 
subordinating the local schools to the control of the Federal 
Government. The political traditions of the Democratic party 
are diametrically opposite. Democrats, true to the principles of 
Jefferson, can brook no interference with, much less control of, 
a function so peculiarly the care of the respective States as the 
local All previous attempts to establish such control, 
shown, for instance, in the Blair bill, have been defeated mainly 
by the Democrats, basing their attack on the simple and undeni- 
able truth that the Constitution denies this control to the Fed- 
Government. But the game of politics is a whirligig. 
Today, the Democrats, generally speaking, have forgotten the 
principles of Jefferson. They have outdone one another in 
forcing the Eighteenth Amendment which, of course, is not an 
amendment at all, but an addition to the Constitution. They 
have not been unwilling to countenance a scheme whereby the 
concerted action of three-fourths of the States, moving to meet 
no crisis whatsoever, will force their concept of the qualifications 
of electors upon the remaining one-fourth, however able these 
States may be to manage their affairs. Further, the Smith bill, 
a direct challenge to the willingness and ability of the States to 
found and maintain schools, and in its principle an infringement 
upon one of the most essential rights of the respective States, is 
fathered by a Democratic Senator from Georgia. 
On the other hand, bills involving the same principle met their 
most determined opponents, during the present session, in Re- 
publican members of the Senate. It is not too much to say that, 


school 


eral 
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with exceptions, in all matters affecting the rights of the States, 
Republican Senators have attacked the growing menace of 
Federal control, and Democratic Senators have encouraged it. 
Hence the report of the advisory committee of the Republican 
party will come to many as a distinct surprise. 


* OVEREXTENSION OF FEDERAL POWERS” 


HE members of the committee admit that the present attitude 
of the public “is one of irritation at an overextension of 
Federal powers during the war period, and their application to 
many matters of purely local concern.” Why then in the name 
of common-sense should the Republican party foster this “ irri- 
tation” roused by the sight of the Federal ‘Government, whose 
legitimate and exclusive functioning seems somewhat clogged at 
the present time, as it searches for adenoids and bad teeth 
harbored by little Missourians in the Ozark Mountains, and 
pursues the elusive influenza bacillus from State to State with 
all the energy devoted to the capture of a counterfeiter, or of 
the unobtrusive Arabian, Mr. Grover Bergdoll? 
— There is a diminishing sense of pride in local ini- 
tiative and exclusiveness [yet] many persons are jealous of 

a large measure of local autonomy, and are fearful of the 

administrative difficulties and extravagance of the activities 

of a Federal Government dealing with so large and complex 
an area as the United States. 

Analyzed, this paragraph means that some Americans still 
exist who believe that the constitutional limits confining States 
and the Federal Government to their respective jurisdictions and 
powers, should be maintained. It means that these same Ameri- 
cans have viewed with alarm, to quote platform language, the 
intrusion of the Federal Government into concerns which it is 
unable to manage properly and over which it can have no consti- 
tutional authority. 

The difficulties, though but briefly mentioned by the report, 
are serious. First come the administrative difficulties, induced 
largely by the millions of bales of red tape at Washington, but 
inevitable when the Federal Government undertakes anything 
which lies beyond its constitutional field. Next are the “ extrav- 
agahces” which invariably attend governmental expenditures. 
In the case of the Smith bill, this extravagance means, practi- 
cally, that every dollar sent by the State to Washington for 
educational purposes “within the State,” will be forthwith 
sweated and clipped by the Federal Government. What is left 
will be returned to the State for “educational purposes ”— 
possibly. ' ; 

What special balm the State may draw from this procedure is 
not clear. Surely, to force a State to divide funds, assessed 
solely for the schools, with a crowd of politicians at Washing- 
ton is one of the worst methods that could possibly be devised 
for improving the local schools. Every penny raised for these 
schools should be used for these schools, and for nothing else. 
And, finally, the committee touches on the ridiculous by 
referring to the United States as an “area.” If the principle 
under discussion were valid, the fact of an extensive area would 
not essentially affect it. But if the principle is unsound—in this 
case, the extension of Federal activities into unconstitutional 
fields—then, plainly, the fact that the geographical area of the 
United States is immense, intensifies the difficulty. 


Tue COMMITTEE'S MISCONCEPTION 


_ thus outlining its own refutation, the report pro- 
ceeds: 

It is intended that the Federal aid so given the States 
should be without compulsion or control of their local educa- 
tional administration, but conditioned upon the States which 
accept such aid, coming up to certain minimum standards 
in the use of Federal funds. . . . 

It is quite possible that none of the members of this com- 
mittee have read the Smith bill. “It is intended,” may refer to 
the intentions of these gentlemen, but if so, their intentions are 
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not the intentions of the Smith bill. For that document plainly 
transfers the real control of the local schools from the local 
authorities to the proposed Federal Secretary of Education. It 
is true the bill provides that “all educational facilities encour- 
aged by the provisions” of the act “shall be organized, super- 
vised and administered exclusively by the legally constituted 
State and local authorities of said State” 
and the Secretary of Education shall exercise no authority in 
relation thereto except as herein provided to insure that all 
funds apportioned to said State shall be used for the purpose 
for which they are appropriated, and in accordance with the 
provisions of this act accepted by said State. 
But that “except” means everything. It is the Secretary alone 
who judges whether the State is properly using the money thus 
appropriated. Hence in this respect the Federal Government, 
not the State, exercises the real control. And the man who 
pays the piper calls the tune always. But the final source of 
Federal domination is indicated in the closing words of the 
section quoted. 


FEDERAL SUPREMACY ESTABLISHED 

OR by that section, the Federal Secretary is empowered to 

require any applying State to submit its educational creden- 

tials to his judgment. The “provisions of the act” on which 
the State must report to the Secretary are: 

1. Instruction of illiterates 

(Section 8). 

2. The “ Americanization” of inimigrants, teaching them 
“to speak and read the English language, and to understand 
and appreciate the spirit and purpose of the American Gov- 
ernment” (Section 9). 

3. Plans for the payment of teachers’ salaries (Section 10). 

4. “Providing better instruction and extending school 
terms especially in rural schools” (Section 10). 

5. “The extension and adaptation of public libraries for 
educational purposes ? (Section 10). 

6. Orders regulating the length of the school term, pro- 
viding compulsory attendance, and making English the basic 
language of instruction (Section 10). 

7. “ Physical education and instruction in the principles of 
health and hygiene” . . “providing school nurses, 
dental clinics, and otherwise promoting physical and mental 
welfare” (Section 11). 

8. “The preparation of teachers for public-school service,” 
“improvement of teachers already in service” and establish- 
ment of scholarships (Section 12). 

This report must be made in such detail as may be required 
by the Secretary. If it receives his approval, the State is 
admitted to Federal “ cooperation.” If the Secretary withholds 
his approval the plans and programs of the State must be 
changed, as he may think fit. For he is the judge, not the State, 
and in case of conflict the Federal authority will assuredly take 
precedence. Even after approval, the Secretary may withhold 
the State’s appropriation, should he judge that the State has 
embarked upon educational ventures not in keeping with the 
provisions of the act. Necessarily, if the Federal Government 
is to finance the schools, the Federal Government must direct 
how this appropriation is to be used. 


ten years of age and over 


’ WHat Power Has THE STATE? 


HE Federal Secretary can therefore review the State’s edu- 
cational polity, including its teacher-training, and change 
that polity, should he deem a change necessary. If this is not 
Federal domination of the local schools, the phrase has no real 
meaning. All “the educational facilities of a State shall be 
organized, supervised, and administered exclusively by the 
legally constituted State and local educational authorities,” but 
only after these facilities have been submitted to the judgment 
of a Federal officer, and by him permitted and approved. Not 
before, nor at any time independently of the Federal official to 
be styled the Secretary of Education. 
“Tt is intended that the Federal aid so given the States,” 
report the members of the Republican committee, “should be 
without compulsion or control of their local educational admin- 
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istration.” But it is not so intended by the Smith bill. That 
measure transfers all real authority and control to Washington. 
PAuL L. BLAKELY, S.J. 


NOTE AND COMMENT 
St. Patrick’s College 
: in Peking 
ORE and more are the efforts of our Catholic missionaries 
being concentrated upon China, where in a particular way 
the harvest is white for the reapers. The latest to enter this 
field are the Irish Vincentians, who have taken over from their 
French confreres a considerable district in the capital of China. 
Their congregation numbers about 1,000 Chinese and the 
Fathers are engaged in the work of conducting a girls’ school, a 
home for the aged and a dispensary. But their ambition above 
all others is the development of St. Patrick’s College which was 
opened a year ago. Awakening China is athirst for education. 
At present classes are conducted in the rooms, the outhouses 
and on the verandas of the missionaries’ own poor dwelling. 

Obviously this state of things cannot continue if any real 

and lasting good is to be done amongst the Chinese, both 

Christian and pagan. For in our days, and in missionary 

countries, schools seem destined to play a great part in draw- 

ing souls to a knowledge of the true Faith. In China, too, 
more than elsewhere, the quality of education is apt to be 
judged from the dignity of the building in which it is given. 

We must, therefore, have a college worthy of Peking, the 

capital of China, and worthy of St. Patrick under whose 

patronage, with that of Our Lady, St. Joseph and St. Francis 

Xavier, wé have placed our venture. 

Those who will be interested in forwarding this work “ for the 
Glory of God and the honor of Erin,” are asked to send their 
contributions to: The Vincentians, Germantown, Philadelphia. 
In this connection it is interesting to note the American Domin- 
icans will also soon be in the field in China. 


Is a Blanket Fad 
Next in Order? 
E hear no more of the overall movement, but the Knights 
of Columbus suggest that there is good reason for next 
expecting a blanket craze. According to the Sherlock Holmes of 
the Knights of Columbus secretarial force, Edward Ward, the 
overall movement was due to the fact that our Government had 
on hand a salvage of 500,000 pair of overalls from soldiers’ lost 
baggage. This entire stock was purchased by an enterprising 
salvager at sixteen cents a pair, and was later retailed at a price 
as high as $3.00 a pair. Edward Ward, in charge of finding lost 
baggage for our service men, believed that the entire overall 
movement was a clever advertising ruse to dispose of the sal- 
vaged goods at the highest possible price. The only effect of the 
mild form of idiocy so successfully promoted among our beloved 
countrymen, a labor organ suggested, was to raise the price of 
overalls for the men who really needed them. That the danger 
of a Red-Indian blanket movement is not to be taken too lightly 
may consequently be judged from the fact that there are now 
149,000 pieces of service men’s lost baggage on Governor’s Is- 
land, most of them containing army and navy blankets. All these 
will be salvaged by the Government, if not claimed within less 
than a month. Service men will therefore perform another 
patriotic act by applying at the earliest moment to the K. C. 
for their lost baggage, and thus staving off from their beloved 
country a Red-Indian blanket craze, scientifically promoted by 
some salvaging profiteer. 





Tercentenary of Great Catholic 

' Social Worker and Teacher 
Phaprenamaees Catholics have this year been celebrating the 
tercentennial anniversary of the Venerable Marguerite 
Bourgeoys, foundress of the Congregation de Notre Dame (de 
Montreal) and pioneer social worker and teacher of Canada. 
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This heroic one of our illustrious band of Catholic 
social apostles, was born at Troyes in Old France, April 17, 1620. 
The first school opened by her was a disused stable donated to 
So her great work begun in this pioneer 
social settlement house has spread and continued with God’s 
blessing through three centuries. In his excellent little pam- 
phlet, “ A Canadian Educationist of the Seventeenth Century,” 
Dr. William Henry Atherton quotes the following passage from 
the greatest historian of New France, Francois Xavier Char- 
levoix, who by order of his King visited for several years the 
French colonies of the West. In his book, “ Histoire et Descrip- 
tion Générale de la Nouvelle France,” which did not appear until 
1744, he says of Montreal: 


woman, 


her by Maisonneuve. 


A city began to grow, the foundation of which constitutes 
one of the fairest ornaments of New France. Montreal owes 
it to Marguerite Bourgeoys. With no other resource than 
her courage and her trust in God, she undertook to afford 
all the young persons of her sex, no matter how poor or 
destitute, an education which many girls, even of good fam- 
ilies, do not receive in. the best ordered kingdoms. She 
succeeded to that degree, that you constantly behold with 
renewed astonishment, women in the very depth of indigence 
and want, perfectly instructed in their religion, ignorant of 
nothing they should know in order to employ themselves 
usefully in their families, and who, by their manner of ex- 
pressing themselves and their politeness, are not inferior to 
the most carefully educated among us. This is the just meed 
of praise rendered to the Sisters of the Congregation by all 
who have made any stay in Canada. 

Of the continued success of the Congregation in our day the 
tens of thousands of its pupils will give the best testimony. 


Conan Doyle Bewails 
Divorce Defeat 
IR Arthur Conan Doyle, of Spiritistic fame, recently gave 
an interview to Lloyd’s Sunday News, in which he weeps 
salty tears over the fate of the 500,000 Englishmen and Eng- 
lishwomen who, he believes, were anxiously sighing for the pass- 
ing of the divorce bill that they might be unyoked from their 
galling matrimonial harness. After a most delightful display of 
ignorance, such as his reference to South Carolina as a “ Roman 
Catholic State” (!), and a wonderful attempt at Scriptural in- 
terpretation worthy of the creator of Sherlock Holmes, he 
remarks: 
I believe that, on the whole, American private life is as 
pure as our own. Of course, burlesque situations—in which 
a man may meet at a party five women who have been his 
wives—do arise. But even this~is better than the suffering 
endured by men and women, and by children, in our country. 
It was at his funeral, as we heard the story last, that the Amer- 
ican gentleman in question met his five former wives. But for 
the rest, a little less atheism, a little less Spiritism and a great 
deal more of real Christianity might be suggested as a better 
solution of the matrimonial difficulties both in England and 
America than has hitherto been supplied by sages of the Sir 
Arthur Conan Doyle type. 


Confounding John Calvin 
with St. Ignatius 

I AS even the Brooklyn Daily Eagle come to this? Here is 

part of an editorial which appeared in that paper May 28, 

i920. We can readily agree with it in so far as there is ques- 

tion of defending Colonel Ransom Gillett against the discrimin- 

ation of bigotry; but what of the equally bigoted attack upon the 

Catholics of Brooklyn who belong to a Church that recognizes 
the spirit of St. Ignatius as expressing its own high ideals? 
Valatie is a pretty little village in Columbia County that 
has always had an enthusiastic Memorial Day. This year the 
lead was taken by the local American Legion Post. Nat- 


urally, Colonel Ransom H. Gillett, a fighter in France and 
Assemblyman for Columbia County, was asked to speak. 
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Then the Methodist minister and the Lutheran minister 
notified the committee that they would not appear on- the 
same platform with Gillett. The only reason was that as a 
lawmaker he had followed his own conscience instead of 
theirs in his attitude on the 2.75 per cent beer legislation. 

We are sorry to see the spirit that burned Servetus, the 
spirit that animated Loyola, renascent in America. And that 
is not to assume that the Valatie clergymen are any less sin- 
cere and devoted than John Calvin or the great Ignatius. 

The statement implying a spiritual kinship and similarity be- 
tween John Calvin and St. Ignatius, between the perpetrator of 
one of the most brutal acts of history, which harrows the in- 
most soul of man, and the generous knight and broad-minded 
Catholic educator, may be due entirely to ignorance, but such 
ignorance is dangerous, it is a real menace to any democratic 
country. The sons of St. Ignatius have stood foremost in the 
defense of democracy when that was by many imputed to them 
as a crime, they are not now to be confused with the spirit of 
intolerant bigotry, which found its acme in the inhumanly cruel 
act of Calvin, with its harrowing circumstances, such as hardly 
finds its parallel in history. 

Unprecedented Growth 
of Masonry 

CENSUS of membership of some of the English-speaking 

Masonic jurisdictions was recently compiled. The follow- 
ing is a summary sent from England to the Christian Science 
Monitor: 

The United States of America easily heads the list, as 
there are in that country 51 grand jurisdictions governing 
15,225 private or subordinate lodges, with ‘an aggregate mem- 
bership roll of 2,086,808. The largest grand lodge is that of 
New York, which has jurisdiction over 872 lodges and a 
membership roll of 202,777; whilst the smallest is Nevada 
with 22 lodges and a membership of 2,078. The United 
Kingdom comes second with an aggregate of 5,130 lodges 
and a total membership of 327,745; England contributing 
3,442 lodges with 240,000 members; Scotland, 1,158 lodges 
with 69,745 members; and Ireland, 530 lodges with 18,000 
members. Australia has seven grand lodges, with 1,025 pri- 
vate lodges and a membership register of 74,733; while 
Canada has nine grand lodges, 1,057 private lodges, and 
118,113 members. 

We are told that with regard to England and Ireland the 
figures obtained are only approximate, and that in most jurisdic- 
tions the numbers have already increased considerably since the 
census was taken in December, 1919. No account is taken of 
the Masonic district grand jurisdiction in India, West Indies, 
China, Japan, Eastern Archipelago, Egypt and the Sudan, Gib- 
raltar, Malta, South, North, East and West Africa and South 
America, in most of which places there are district grand lodges 
of the English, Irish and Scottish jurisdiction. The increase in 
Masonic membership and the conferring of higher degrees was 
unprecedented during the past year, and this success has been 
reflected in Freemasonry’s sister organization, the order of the 
Eastern Star. The growing influence of Methodism in English 
Masonry is also indicated. Thus we read: 

A service, novel in its character, in the sense of being a 
new departure in things Masonic, took place recently in the 
Wesleyan Church, Quex Road, Kilburn. It was held under 
the auspices of the Kingsway lodge, one of the total 
abstinence lodges, and Freemasons from all parts of London, 
to the number of 150 attended, all wearing craft clothing 
and Masonic jewels. The service was conducted by three 
Methodist ministers, members of the order, an incident that 
would have been unthought of a quarter of a century ago. 


Hitherto the craft of Freemasonry had been regarded as ex- 
clusively Episcopalian in its tendencies if not in its member- 
ship and Anglican clergymen only were appointed for the posts 
of grand or assistant grand chaplains. This practice was varied 
last year by the appointment of a Methodist minister to the rank 
of past grand chaplain. 








